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THE RANSOM. 








HICLETS—That dainty mint-covered, candy-coated 


chewing gum. It takes two great big cleanly factories to keep abreast 

of the still growing demand for these pearl-like pellets of delight. 

Your neigliborhood druggist or confectioner can supply you if he will — 
or send us a dime for a sample packet and a booklet. 

CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look at your hand! A square on the Mount of Jupiter (base of the 


first finger) shows capacity to comman 

If the Head Line (the second line from the base of the fingers running across the palm) is 
joined by a fork to the Life Line it means Good Fortune. 

When the Heart Line extends around the percussion (side of the hand) it shows a daring spirit. 
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You can have a Chiclet Palmistry Chart FREE if you cut out this advertisement 
and mail it to us with your request before the end of the month. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc., 514 No. 24th St., Phiiadelphia, U.S.A. 
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It’s a good move to wear pw sot gre 
Brightons. Ifyouwantto | gga silk web; metal parts are 


know how much comfort can les a heavy nickel-plated brass. 
be obtained for aquarter geta “., ‘aay x xf your dealer's or sent postpaid 
pair from your furnisher today. HTH upon receipt of price. Geta pair on. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., | °\ 718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Makers of  / Pioneer Suspenders 





cars for household goods. 
lowed. Write for { To and from Colorado, Utah ani Pacific Coast points. 
dawentor's Guide TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
ranklia H. _— Loan and Trust tee ponent D.C. § Room 507, 215 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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A Definite 
Weekly Salar 


To Any Young Man 


Representing 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


This Summer 


To any young man who will devote his 
leisure hours this Summer to represent- 
ing THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and 


THe Lapies’ HoME Journal we will 





Pay a Regular 
Weekly Salary 











There is nothing indefinite or com- 
petitive about the offer. There is no 
‘outfit’? to buy nor catechism to 
learn. All we want is your own 
energy and gray matter. We take 
all the risk; you take none. If the 


idea interests you, address 


Circulation Bureau 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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We Invite 


Comparison for . 


COLGATES 
SHAVING STIGK: 


Your judgment 
is sufficient 


Trial Stick in nickeled 
box (enough for a 
month’s shaving) sent 
for 4 cts. in stamps. 


Colgate & Co., 


Dept. P 
55 John St., New York 

















A College or Conservatory 
Education Without Cost 


To the young man or young woman 
who desires an education of any sort 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers the opportunity to realize his or 
her ambition. In return for one or 
two hours’ work each day we will pay 
your expenses in any college, musical 
conservatory or business college in the 
country. More than a thousand of 
these scholarships have already been 
awarded. 

There is nothing competitive about 
the plan. In return for a stated 
amount of work we pay all your ex- 
penses in any educational institu- 
tion which you may prefer. You 
select the course; we pay the bills. 
A postal card asking for information 
will bring full details. 

Educational Bureau 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 






















FREE sx 


Breed squabs to make money. Read 





We 
were 
first. 
Plym, 
Rock 
Homers 
stories of customers are | 
who started small and largest | 
now breed big flocks. Send and outsell 
for our beautifully printed and all others. 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘ How Our books 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ and 
(New —s ) Plymouth Rock methods 
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are 
widely copied. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and 7 se sample 1907 
model, Write for § 


ca. 
Finest Guaranteed ‘$10 to $27 





loon ¢ ‘1906 I and Puncture-Proof tires 
odels 

all of best makes . $7 to $12 
500 SECOND- HAND WHEELS 
All "ees ane Models, 

food as n $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship on Approval without «a 
deposit, pay the freight and allow TEN 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half 
usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 


catalogs. Write at once. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-55, Chicago 









Glascock’s Racers | edhe hn <A 


THE ONLY HILL- Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 


CLIMBéeRS MADE. J ™ Kowing and Rowing. These 
Built for children from exercise motions develop all 
2to 15 years old. Hav- muscles of the child's body. 
ing no dead center re- Physicians endorse Glas- 
quires less power, so cock’s—The Standard, on 
that the littlest tot & account of these and 
can climb a grade on many other superior 
a Glascock’s Ask your 







> “" , features 


dealer. Write for cat- 
alogue now. 


Racer. It's 
geared and 
runs faster and 


different from Glascock Bros, 


all other ) 
hand- Mfg. Co 
sropelled sT Ss 
a = Gear wheels 605 Factory St. 






are encased. Muncie, Ind 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING ROSE: 





—THE Epitor’s COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST: 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada — By subscription $2.25 the year. Single copies, outside of 
Toronto and Montreal, six cents. In Toronto and Montreal, five cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journad of any kind (hat is issued 
to-day from the American press. dts histor) 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank 
din edited and printed the old Penusyivania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week — save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in extie—when the 

magazine has not been issued, 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsyivania Gazette, In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765, In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hald became its publisher, 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
oF changed the title of the 7 od to THE 

SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub 
scription will expire 


you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 





will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 








ON THE PRESS 


It is very easy to generalize about a magazine. It would 
be a simple matter to say that the next issue of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST was to be one of the strongest 
numbers we have ever published, and if we said that often 
enough, and in enough different ways, we should probably 
carry conviction. But we prefer to particularize. Here 
is a section of the table of contents: judge for yourself. 


The Mastery of the Pacific 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


Three big cities are engaged in the greatest commercial war of the day. 
They are fighting for the control of the vast trade of the Pacific. These 
cities Mr. Blythe has visited for us and has carefully studied. His first 
paper deals with the romance of San Francisco— how her old mastery 
was shaken by the great earthquake; how her tremendous optimism 
set her at once to beginning afresh ; how the sudden influx of insurance- 
millions made her almost drunk with gold — and how, now, she is 
coming out of that intoxication and, with renewed vigor, getting down 
to the hard work of restoration. 


The Absent-Minded Goddess 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Beyond all question, Mr. Chambers is the most popular living writer 
of the bright love-story. This one is a brilliant example of the sort 
that he has made all his own. 


Forgotten Stage Lines 


Here is a collection of little anecdotes which tell what happens when the 
actor misseshiscue. The anecdotes are leaves from life, and are written by 
Otis Skinner Henrietta Crosman 
Wilton Lackaye Marie Dressler 
and William Faversham 


When the Flag Falls 


By Jacques Futrelle 


The race-track, with its dangers, its evils and its romances, is the 
scene in which Batty Logan, the new hero of Mr. Futrelle, performs 
his deeds of prowess. He tells a good part of the stories himself, 
and his method of speech is alone a new school of American humor. 


To this list add the second article in Rex Beach’s series on our new 
American gold-fields; the stories of Wall Street Men, in which the 
giants of finance are seen at close range ; another installment of Robert 
Barr’s Young Lord Stranleigh, and the conclusion of that thrilling 
novelette, By ‘‘ Wireless.’’ 





















































































Men of Quality want a watch of qual- 
ity—“the Watch of Quality’ is the 
HOWARD. You can now buy a 


wOWARD 


WATCH 


for $35 equal in every way tothe HOW ARD 
that cost your grandfather $100, or one for 
$150 equal to that HOWARD which cost 
your forebears $500, 

HOWARD Watches are sold complete, 
case and movement, at fixed prices BS all 
dealers — $35 to $150, depending upon the 
quality of the case, the number of jewels, 
and the adjustments. 
Elbe 


an 





t Hubbard passes the word ai ong 
t booklet called “Watch Wisdom 
You can have a copy on suspicion. 
B. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 
Charles Street, Waltham, Mass., U.8.A. 








“KLEINERT- CROWN "GARTERS 


Made with KLEINERTS FlexibleRubber Grip ana 
Crown patent stud (castoff) fastener. the two most 
tres of any good Garter 
lipping Not y of Hoste ry 

ing 


BB KLEINER 


essential 


RUBBER CO. 





Make aMotor Boatoi 
any Boatin5 Minutes 


Here's alittle, 2h. p. marine motor 
(40 lbs. complete) that you 
can attach to the stern post of 
your boat in 5 minutes with- 
out any tools. Drives an18-ft. 
row boat 7 miles per hour 
(runs 8 hours on one gallon 
gasoline). Can be detached from 
er boat just as quickly and stored in 


box in which it is carried. Sim- 
plest motor made — does not get out 


oe of order. 
Write for catalog with full description and price. 
WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1508 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich. 
















A small piece of ice in 
The Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Basket 


will keep your lunch cool and 
alatable throughout the 
irmest summer day. It | 
iS neat an ‘ rate r 
18x i0x8 inches deep, $3 
x 13x 10 inches deep, § 
Special sises for Autos. Ask your 


and write for booklet 
BURLINGTON BASKET CoO. 
216 Main Street Burlington, Ia. 





“Save THe-Horse SpavinCure. 





ere: 


$ 00* e, with legal writ ten guarantee or 

« y, booklet and letters from t 1ess er 

yt trainers on every kind of case Permanently Cures Spavin, 

* Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except | plint 

Capped Hock, indpuff, aod Boil injured Tendon ond = 
Lameness. No scar or loss of } iorse wo 

or Express paid. Troy Chemical Company, ‘Deaghemsten, ‘x ¥. 
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Good News 
For Poligy Holders 


The election for Trustees in the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company closed in December last. The 
canvass of votes which was conducted according to 
the new laws of the State of New York, lasted four 
months. The result has recently been announced. The 
most important fact for the public is that by an over- 
whelming majority —about three to one—the Trustees 
named by the Company have been elected. This means that 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


will be managed by the men who cor- 
rected the abuses of the past and _in- 
stalled the economies that have accomplished so much, and 
which will accomplish so much more. It is most reason- 
able to expect greater benefits as time goes on. Get the 
latest report of the Company. Get the recent address of 
the Trustees to policy holders; it is most interesting. 
Get acquainted with the Mutual Life; it is better 
to-day than ever. Get its protection while possible. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 






You Can See 
It Work 


@ You do not have to ‘‘imagine’’ that 
DIOXOGEN is doing good. You can 
see it work. You can feel it cleanse. 
Take a little in your mouth and pump 
it back and forth between the teeth. 
It will bubble and foam if the mouth is 
not clean. This optical demonstration 
is very surprising to one who does not 
know the delightful sense of.cleanliness 
which comes from DIOXOGEN. Asa 
prophylactic cleanser of teeth, throat, 
nose, skin and all parts of the body, par- 
ticularly if injured, DIOXOGEN has 
an almost unlimited field of usefulness. 
@ The market is full of inferior Perox- 
ide intended for commercial purposes. 
Irequently, this low grade, impure 
Peroxide is dispensed as pure Perox- 
ide of Hydrogen. There is no telling 
what quality you will get unless you 
call for DIOXOGEN, and insist on 
getting it in the original sealed package. 






















Inferior Peroxides change, turn rank, spoil, 
explode, or have a bitter “* feverish "’ taste, or 
a sickish, sweetish odor. 

The stability of DIOXOGEN is due to its 
purity. It has a delightful, clean, wholesome 
taste. It does not change or spoil. 







@ Never ask merely for “ Peroxide.” 
Ask for DIOXOGEN —“‘ The kind that 
keeps.’’ Get the sealed package. Three 
popular sizes sold everywhere. 


The Oakland Chemical Company, New York 
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SKIDOO!s ( 50 CALLING, CARDS $ 1,00 
MARINE ENGINE e These cards, in script, are as good as they 
ACTUAL Bare Over the Rockies sate. Sen's totes, oun seer esos form 
Pend , 2 nH.P. Engine line), or ask fora sample if you are skeptical. 


Pend. 
With Accessories and HOSKINS ENGRAVING \eaves a lasting 
A delightful trip when made on the 


Boat Fittings, $39.90 impression of tone and dignity—an exclu- 
Oriental Limited or the Fast Mail via the 


Swiftest,most powerful, efficient and re siveness ee as you seek, 
Great Northern Railway 


é liable engine of its sizeonearth. Drives 

\ Canoe, Rowboat, or 14to 20 ft. Launch, 

a with load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. Re 

versible, easy to install and operate 
Catalog Runs on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene | 

Low round trip summer rates to Seattle, Tacoma, 

Portland, Everett, Bellingham, Vancouver, 

Helena, Butte, Great Falls, Spokane, Wenatchee 

and many other points in Montana, Idaho, 

Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 


FREE or Alcohol Soldunder5-Year Guarantee. 
$ 5 Spokane $ Seattle 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N.Y. 
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yerything in Engraving 


HOSKINS 


Always address 04-906 Chestnut St. 
Room 205 PHILADELPHIA 


354 Broadway 
NEW YOrk 














BELLE ISLE MOTOR CO., Dept. 17, Detroit, Mich. 





(Patented) 4 £ $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
‘nti kone from an Investment of $135.00 


16 Ft. Steel Launch with | ci! is the result of the operation of one 
of ourBox Ball Alieys in Suilivan, Ind, 
5 foot launchesat proportion- 
Ail cannch es fitted with 
two cycle reversing engines with speed 
controlling lever ; ‘simplest engine made ; 
Starts without cré on has only 3 moving 
parts. Steel rowbosz *: 20.00. All boats fitted 
with water-tight cor tments; cannot sink; need 

no boat house. We are the largest ma anufacturers of 





















Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small capital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not agam- 
bling device. It isforamusement and physical exercise,anc liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks, mechanics, teach- 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. More than 5000 
Alleys sold. 30 - Lease ter ne Portable. Nopin boy needed. Can 










pleasure boats in the world. The Kootenai Tacoma be installed in 2 ho: rst to start it in your town. Booklet free. 
Orders filled day they are re- : AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANT, 1300 Van Buren St,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
cai: “We gil disacets. Gnees Fernie, B.C. Portland P 












cutting out all middlemen's 
i Free catalogue 


and Return and Return 






Monthly Salary, Expenses and Bonus 

5 to capable, hustling salesmen, local 

and traveling, who are willing to first 

qualify on liberal commission. New line of adver- 
tising specialties and signs selling to big firms. No 
delivering, no collecting. Simply show our hand- 
some samples and get us the orders. Write quick 
for territory and contract, giving reference and 
experience. This is for salesmen — not canvassers. 


THE STATESMAN CO., Box i3, Marshall, Mich. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 
1304 Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 








From St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior daily 
until September 15, return limit October 31, 1907. 
Liberal stop-overs. Proportionately low rates 
from Chicago and points east. 
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Moving Picture Machines 
You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital 
We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outtits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost 
nprising the regular theatre 


Write or call for literature and full information. 


; 
A. L. CRAIG W. M. LOWRIE $ 





Passenger Traffic Manager General Eastern Pass’r Agt. 
Great Northern Bldg. 379 Broadway 
St. Paul New York 








I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is practical, personal and 
thorough. My graduates are successful. 
Lasy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, wien 
“Oldest and Largest Sch of its Kind.” 








THE FIELD IS LARGE, 
and lecture circuit, also local fiel n ¢ *hurches, Public 0 

iges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago 






















We Supply the U.S. FLLUSTRATORS, AND CARTOONISTS 








y id EARN $25 T O a week. Send for 
Government. free booklet, “* MONEY IN DRAWING” 
H ; tells how we teach iliustrating by mail. 
Prices Cut Il Half | u Women succeed as well as men. Estab. 1895 
© to introduce. Our large | ! THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
: r RAW 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 








new 80-page Band _ in- 








strument text-book B. 
§ Sent Free. Write to-day. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or 
326 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 























WEDD ING ne 


Announcements, etc., engraved ond printed. 
Visiting Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 


Stationery. Write for samples. 


The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 
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OMAWN BY EDMUND FREDERICK 


AND’S END!’’ The 

| American pointed. Off 

to starboard the ex- 

treme point of Cornwall slid 

into the sea. ‘‘We’ve lost 
land now for five days!” 

The Englishman smiled 
seriously; then indicated the 
long, vertical streaks strung 
from the masts overhead. 

‘‘Not for several hundred miles yet,’”’ he corrected. ‘‘The wireless!’’ he almost ex- 
claimed. He watched the American for a moment. ‘‘For all the freedom or refuge 
you can now find, even upon a ship: at sea, you might quite as well be upon our Strand 
or your Broadway. You can no longer shake off things or escape them even for a week 
by going to sea in these days. The wireless, if there is anything to pursue you, will send 
it after you and overtake you with it now, even in mid-ocean.” 

The American half shivered at the suggestion in the other’s words, but shook it off 
again quickly and smiled. 

“‘Some of you English certainly have a cheerful way of bringing out the gloom in 
things! You almost convinced me for a moment that I was trying to escape something 
which would pursue and catch me, anyhow. Well!” he ejaculated, as he looked away 
from his companion to the deck, alive with the breeze and gayety of the first forenoon 
at sea. ‘‘Why—Miss Varris!”’ he cried. 

“Mr. Preston! Well, prisoner!” a girl’s laughing voice behind the Englishman 
answered. ‘‘Prisoner!”’ 

‘‘Liberator!’’ young Preston rejoined, as he took her extended hand. ‘‘Jove!” he 
went on joyfully, as the full realization of her presence came to him. ‘‘This is luck! 
Why, I’ve been hoping all over England to find you again ever since ‘i 

‘*You got out of jail?” the girl took him up. ‘‘ Really, Mr. Preston, it’s quite a relief 
to see you. \/hen you didn’t follow us to Torquay, as you threatened to do, mother 
and I were terribly afraid that you might be languishing in jail, and perhaps without 
an alibi.” She started and laughed. ‘‘Oh, do you know that that alibi which freed 
you upon that day at Tavistock wasn’t an alibi at all; but the day we had to swear 
you were with us was the very day we stayed at Tawton and you went ahead? And the 
things mother and I swore for you to those awful English police! We never remem- 
bered about your leaving us that day until we were down at Torquay; but I believe 
that all the time we were perjuring ourselves you knew and were laughing at us.” 

“I knew,” Preston confessed. ‘‘But I wasn’t laughing—then. It was too serious 
even to be an English joke. I tell you when I found that the Anglican police couldn’t 
appreciate the general humor in arresting me for assault and bank robbery, I wasn’t 
going to risk their sense of humor asserting itself in my favor if I told them I was 
really gone almost a whole day while you and your mother were swearing that I had not 
been out of your sight for two hours, except at night, for the previous two weeks. 
Besides, I was too hurt to correct you. Think how I would have felt having to confess 
that I made so little impression upon you that I could go away a day or two and you 
would never notice it. Really, it was that thought more than my call back to Kent 
which stopped me from following you after that.” 

Their eyes met understandingly and moved away again. 
Preston stirred. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Dunneston,” Preston recollected hastily. ‘‘Won’t you wait? Miss Varris, 
this is my cabin partner, Mr. Dunneston. Mr. Dunneston, Miss Varris—to whom I ove 
my freedom from one of your English country jails.” 

‘‘Really?”’ the Englishman asked interestedly. 
Preston?” he asked, wary of the alleged American joke. ‘ 

‘In all sincere or British seriousness, Mr. Dunneston.”’ 


a 





The Englishman beside 


“Oh, surely not seriously, Mr. 
‘You were not seriously in jail: ?”” 


WIRELESS” 





A Sporting Proposition and a Trans-Atlantic Pursuit 


By EDWIN BALMER 


‘‘But not tried, condemned 
and in stripes—I mean in 
your funny arrow-marked 
convict-suits, Mr. Dunnes- 
ton,”’ the girl corrected. ‘‘He 
was just arrested and detained at Tavistock, merely under suspicion.” 

‘‘Under suspicion—but not merely,’’ Preston put in ‘That word has no association 
whatever, Miss Varris, with an English suspicion. Who was it said he’d rather serve a 
sentence anywhere else than a suspicion in England?” 

“It was this way, Mr. Dunneston. It seems that some fellow—chap, I mean—went 
through one of your little country banks at a place called Applestone in Devonshire 
and got away with most of the plate and other things which had been stored there. 
It was all in the papers, do you remember? 

‘Well, though it was about noon, it seems no one got a good look at the fellow —chap 

except the cashier. And when the cashier came to, five days later, he said the last 
thing he saw before the darkness came was a—chap about six feet tall, jolly well tanned, 
and with brown hair and eyes and a light suit. Now, it was a hot day when he came 
to, and at Tavistock, only twenty miles away, I was wearing some light clothes. Also, 
I am sunburned, six feet high, and my hair and eyes are brown. And in other ways, 
too, I seemed so desirable to the police that if Miss Varris and her mother—who were 
known in Tavistock —had not sworn that I had not been out of their sight two hours 
for the week previous, I would probably now be neatly plaiting rattan chair-bottoms, 
or whatever your criminals go in for.” 

“And the best joke about it was,’’ Miss Varris explained, as the Englishman still 
regarded Preston seriously, ‘‘that mother and I never remembered till days afterward 
that, on the very day the bank was held up, Mr. Preston had gone ahead of us to 
Hatherleigh, and must have been at or very near Applestone at the very time. And | 
believe they haven’t been able to catch the man yet!” 

‘‘How extrawdinary!”’ the Englishman volunteered, 
of him. ‘What a remarkable—aw—coincidence.”’ 

Preston watched him solemnly. ‘‘Isn’t it? Thank you,” he said. 

‘‘Rather decent of him finally to decide on coincidence, now, wasn’t it?”’ Preston 
laughed with the girl, as they walked together down the deck. ‘‘ Really, we shouldn't 
have told him. He suspects me; he’s English. But since you explained to him that 
there’s a joke about it somewhere, the way Punch does, he may have it out before long. 
But —where is Mrs. Varris? Not under decks this sea?” 

*‘No; London still.” 

‘Well, I hope?” 

“Yes. I was crossing back with my aunt. 
and met me at the boat.” 

‘Was to have?” 

“Yes. Mother put me on the boat-train at London, and my aunt was to meet me at 
Southampton. But the train was late, you remember; and, not finding my aunt, I went 
right to my cabin, expecting her there. Then, just as we put off, this came’”’—she spread 
out a telegram—‘‘instead of my aunt to chaperon me across the Atlantic. And I 
believe that even the Mrs. Burrett, to whom she refers me here, did not sail.’ 

‘‘Mrs. Burrett?” Preston repeated. ‘‘No; she didn’t. I know because I have her 
cabin—or half of it. I got a cable calling me back suddenly for my sister’s wedding- 
party, and I did not have time even to send to London for my things. I had to buy 
even a steamer-trunk and rug at Southampton. And just as I went into the steamship 
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seeing something was expected 


She was to have come down from Brighton 








office, hoping for some released reservations which I could 
pick up, a wire came to resell cabin of Mrs. A. H. Burrett. 
And I got it.” 

“‘T was afraid so,” the girl said. ‘‘I mean, of course,” 
she went on quickly, ‘‘I was afraid that Mrs. Burrett was 
not on board. Mother will probably know that by this 
time. So, though there seems to be no one I have even 
met before except you, I’ll ‘Marconi’ her to tell her that 
you are here, anyway, and that I am all right.” 

‘“‘T hope,”’ said Preston, ‘‘that she will consider my pres- 
ence reassuring. Then I may see you again a little later?” 

‘‘T’ve been back sounding my British ‘bunkie’,’’ he said 
some time later, as he met Miss Varris upon the deck. 

‘“‘*Really, Mr. Preston,’ he said, ‘quite—oh, quite apart 
from the consideration of the aw—extrawdinary coinci- 
dence at Applestone, you did quite wrong to condone 
perjury to free yourself. Really, you know, the perjury in 
itself is actionable—oh, quite actionable. Besides, might 
you not also possibly have been in Applestone at the very 
time and not robbed the bank at all?’ 

‘**Oh, yes,’ I said, ‘I might possibly.’” 

‘‘And now he is worse off than before?” the girl asked. 

“Surely. Yet you know his kind is the best sort possible 
to have on a trip like this. He has crossed no end of times 
and, though he himself is bored, he does more than any one 
else to maize the trip interesting. Last night, for instance, 
before the boat was out an hour he had started the pools 
in the smoking-room and had the Anglo- 

American alliance going on the high-speed 
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odd pounds from me, as well as about forty pounds from 
him, too. But think of the shirt buttons!” 

‘““‘Why?” the girl asked puzzled. ‘‘What were the 
buttons made of? What were they worth? Why, I heard 
there was almost a thousand dollars in your pool!”’ 

“‘Gold; plain gold. They were worth maybe a pound. 
There were four thousand shillings, or just about a thou- 
sand dollars, in the pool. But don’t be so American and 
mercenary,’ he said with superior, feigned disgust. ‘‘Be 
English. And look here; subjecting the financiai loss of 
twelve hundred dollars or so to the inconvenience of being 
without shirt buttons isn’t the only higher idea—notion, I 
mean —which has filtered down to me from the superior 
English intellect.’ 

‘‘No?” asked the girl. 

‘“‘No. The other is that there is actually no reason to 
believe that I didn’t hold up that bank and knock his 
senses out of the cashier at Applestone; and certainly, 
certainly no reason for you to believe I didn’t do it. You 
needn’t laugh now. I’ll demonstrate. 

“Did you know me—or, rather, did your ancestors, as 
far as we know, know mine in the days of Ethelwolf, the 
Saxon? No. Did yours know mine any time before the 
Conquest or even in our own Colonial days? No. Did you 
even know me before we met in England this summer? 
No. Then how is it conceivable that you should feel at all 
certain, from merely being thrown daily with me for three 
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‘“*Oh, I believe my watch and some forty pounds or so 
may be gone, too,’ he said, as though it were bad form or 
un-English—which is the same thing—to be particular 
about such trifles; ‘but one has no great need for a watch 
aboard ship, and I can cash credit for necessary funds. But 
really, you know, I can’t manage without shirt buttons, 
unless,’ and he picked up a gleam of hope at last, ‘do you 
think the barber might carry them?’ 

‘“‘T certainly hope so,’ I said earnestly, but probably 
without the proper enthusiasm, as I felt for my own things. 

‘**Hello!’ Isaid. ‘Mine are gone, too!’ 

‘“*No,’ he said in a hurt tone. ‘Yours are all here.’ 

‘**Where?’ I asked. 

“‘There in your shirt—mine were all drawn out,’ he 
wailed, as though they were his teeth. 

‘“‘Oh, your studs and buttons,’ I laughed at him. ‘I 
mean my watch and money is gone, too.’ 

‘“‘Of course,’ he said, in a matter-of-fact way, as though 
it were part of the ship’s drill to remove a watch and a 
thousand dollars from every berth, ‘but your buttons are 
here.’ 

“‘T really thought he would cry, so I jumped down and 
rang the bell. 

‘««Steward—aw—steward,’ I let Dunneston go at it first. 
‘Do you know, steward,’ he asked anxiously, ‘whether the 
barber could furnish —aw—cuff and shirt buttons? I seem 
to have brought only the one set and they are quite gone, 

steward. You need fetch only the sleeve 
buttons now. I sha’n’t require the others till 





clutch.” 

‘“‘And you probably felt it your duty to 
accelerate the alliance by buying a number?” 

‘‘No; worse—-or better. I bought high 
field. They were selling separate numbers 
from two hundred and twenty to two hun- 
dred and forty for the run since Southampton 
to noon to-day; and anything over that gives 
the pool to high field. It really looks fair for 
me, doesn’t it?” 

“Itdoes. And it is almost 
time to post the run now!” 

‘‘You forget we’re westbound. You must 
subtract——”’ 

Fhe whistle blew a single long blast. 

“There! It’s noon! Come on!” 

“Two hundred and forty-seven,’’ came 
back along the rail, as they hurried forward. 
‘‘Two hundred and forty-seven. High field 
wins!” 

Miss Varris awoke the next morning with 
a momentary giddiness and lightness of head 
which she attributed at first to the motion of 
the ship. But as she looked out her port, she 
saw the sea was still quite smooth, and the 
vessel was plowing through it steadily and 
evenly. She wondered at the strangeness 
of her feeling for a moment then; but, as it 
began to wear away quite perceptibly as she 
arose and moved about, she dismissed it and 
hastened with her dressing. 

Thestrange feeling, as of something missing 
or gone, came to her again as she bent over 
her wash-basin; but in a moment she had 
thrown it off again and was hastening out to 
the revigoration of the breezes of the deck. 

Under the animation of the sea air, she 
finally dismissed the vague feeling of missing 
something, which kept returning to her, with 


why, it is past 








evening, steward.’ 

““*Steward!’ I called as soon as I recov- 
ered. ‘Wait a minute, steward. Do you 
know whether the barber—I mean, steward, 
my watch and about twelve hundred dollars, 
or two hundred pounds and some over, were 
taken from my‘ berth last night, steward!’ 

‘‘Looked at least for interest out of him; 
but, of course, he was English, too. 

‘““Thank you, sir; very good, sir,’ he said 
respectfully enough; ‘but I must get this 
gentleman his sleeve buttons first, sir,’ he 
pointed out. 

“But I’m not asking for hot water or— 
sleeve buttons, steward,’ I said as calmly as I 
could. ‘I tell you my watch and over a thou- 
sand dollars, or two hundred of your crazy 
pounds, were stolen from me last night.’ 

““Very good, sir,’ I got out of him as 
respectfully as before, but a little more pa- 
tiently that time. ‘But this gentleman spoke 
to me first.’ 

“Oh, of course, steward,’ I apologized, 
falling in with their mood as gracefully as I 
could. ‘Excuse me. Of course he ordered 
first. But bring along my thousand—I mean 
my two hundred pounds—as soon as you can, 
steward.’ 

‘‘He agreed affably and started off; but he 
slipped up on his national training some- 
where, for pretty soon he was back, without 
the pool, of course, but with the head stew- 
ard, the foot steward, the table and deck 
stewards, the purser and about every other 
higher authority except the chef. But what’s 
the matter, Miss Varris?’”’ Preston asked sud- 
denly, as he watched the girl. ‘‘ What is it?” 

The girl was rubbing her gloved hands to- 
gether, as though she were washing them, and 








the explanation to herself that she was just 
beginning to appreciate the strangeness of 
traveling alone; and though, somehow, the 
explanation did not entirely satisfy, it relieved her enough 
to make her the cheery one a moment later as she encoun- 
tered Preston upon the deck. 

‘These big ‘wireless’ boats,’”’ she said sympathetically, 
alter the first greetings, and Preston stood staring absently 
at the sea, ‘‘they never let one get away from trouble, even 
at sea.” 

Preston turned quickly. 

“Tl beg pardon,” he apologized, as the girl appeared a 
little surprised at his gesture, ‘‘but you are almost as 
cheerful as Mr. Dunneston. What makes you, too, think I 
am trying to get away from something on this voyage— 
and won’t be able to?” he added grimly. 

‘‘Oh, I didn’t mean anything like that,” the girl laughed. 
“T was just thinking of my own case. Last night, just 
before I went to sleep, the ‘wireless’ brought me the com- 
forting knowledge that my mother would never forgive 
my aunt, her own sister, for being taken ill at Brighton. 
I hope yours is nothing worse.” 

“Tt is,’’ Preston answered, trying to appear hopeless. 
‘But I can’t blame Marconi for it.” 

‘You mean something has happened on board?”’ 

“Yes. Miss Varris, listen. The Englishman’s—Dunnes- 
ton’s—shirt buttons have been stolen!” 

The girl gazed at him steadily. ‘‘Is that all?” she asked. 

“Oh, the pool was stolen, too,’’ Preston answered lightly, 
‘‘and mine and Mr. Dunneston’s watch and a few other 


Something Made Her Apprehensive and Stopped Her Sensing the Pages 


She Turned as She Tried to Read 


weeks or so, that I probably did not do that ungentlemanly 
little business at Applestone two months ago? 

“For a short time yesterday afternoon, Miss Varris, 
when I was appearing at my best before my cabin-mate, 
1 really believe it might have been almost an open question 
with him whether or not I was concerned in that business, 
in spite of the falsity of my alibi. And then I spoiled it all 
by admitting how I met you only this summer and you 
really knew, therefore, absolutely nothing about me. And 
this morning ——”’ 

“Yes,” the girl said impatiently, ‘‘this morning?” 

‘You know,” Preston said, ‘‘that the pool was paid 
yesterday in bank-notes. I suppose I might have given it 


to the purser; but I just put it, with my other currency 
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and my watch, under my pillow. 

‘Well, first thing this morning, when bath steward 
knocks me up, I find old Dunneston poking all about the 
floor, under the lounge and even into the wash-basin. 

“T asked him what the racket was, and he took a last 
gaze under the towel-rack and then felt in all the shoes. 

‘‘*Really, Mr. Preston,’ he started off—and you know 
how he says it—‘ Really, Mr. Preston, I dislike to mention 
it after the—aw—unfortunate coincidence you—aw— 
suffered at Applestone; but actually, you know, my cuff 
and shirt buttons have quite vanished.’ 

‘‘After such an overture, I had to laugh a little. 
all?’ I asked. ‘ 


‘That 


feeling her fingers beneath the kid; and sud- 
denly, too, she caught at her breast and throat. 
She paled an instant and then forced a smile. 

‘‘Oh—nothing,” she said. ‘‘I beg your pardon. You 
were saying the stewards and the purser—what did they 
do?” 

“‘They asked us to refer it to the captain at ten o’clock 
this morning,’”’ Preston answered mechanically, still watch- 
ing her. ‘‘But I’m afraid Dunneston’s lost interest. The 
purser has lent him sleeve buttons and promised him the 
studs, too, if he can’t recover his own before night. But 
what is it, Miss Varris?”’ 

She smiled feebly. ‘‘I was wondering,’ shesaid bravely, 
‘‘if—it might not—help the interest in this if he knew 
that—the French chamois jewel-bag which I was wearing 
around my neck was cut away last night, I believe, and— 
the two rings I was wearing were taken from my fingers 
then, too. And, Mr. Preston,’’ she asked, ‘‘ doesn’t chloro- 
form or some other anesthetic give you a little queerness 
and—headache in the morning?” 

“You mean,” Preston started, his hands clenching, 
‘‘you were chloroformed and robbed last night? Why, 
this 

‘‘Look!” the girl interrupted. ‘‘Here comes your 
English friend now. Why, really,’ she went on lightly, 
‘he seems interested!” 

‘‘Good-morning,”’ the Englishman bowed deliberately 
tothe girl. ‘‘Aw—Mr. Preston,” he said, trying to restrain 
his own curiosity, ‘‘the captain was sending down to our 
cabin not a moment ago for you and me. It seems that— 





aw—he has just received 
a ‘wireless’ communica- 
tion from shore.” 

‘‘About what?” Pres- 

ton inquired. ‘‘ What’s 
up?” 
“It is believed,” the 
Englishman replied cau- 
tiously, ‘‘that—aw— 
Manling is on board this 
ship.” 

‘‘Manling?”” Preston 
cried. ‘‘The Kensington 
crook? Did you say the 
captain has received a 
message that Manling, 
the Kensington crook, 
sailed with us?” he re- 
peated. He turned to the 
girl with a gesture of ex- 
planation and told the 
girl’s story hurriedly to 
Dunneston. 

“‘Come,”’ he offered to 
the Englishman finally as 
he held out his hand, 
“when it was just a 
matter of the pool and 
my things, really you 
were such a—I mean so 
funny about your old 
studs that I confess I 
thought you did it; and 
you made no bones about 
thinking I was equal to 
that Applestone business 
and, by inference, also to 
this. But now a 

The Englishman waved 
away the apology mag- 
nanimously. 

“‘Of course,”’ he said. 
‘‘But really this promises 
to be quite interesting — 
quite, does it not? And I 
was rather expecting a dull passage, too, d’ye know? But 
come, Mr. Preston. We must report to the captain; sha’n’t 
we report also for you, Miss Varris?”’ 

That day the following bulletin was posted on the ship: 

In view of the alarming reports which have spread over 
the ship in consequence of the occurrences in the first 
cabin last evening, and to suggest an action which can be 
taken by the gentlemen, the passengers of the first cabin 
will kindly assemble in the main dining-saloon at nine this 
evening, by request of THE CaPTaIn. 

The bulletin had left no place vacant when at nine 
o’clock young Preston and Dunneston accompanied the 
captain to the end of the long saloon. 

‘‘T have assembled you here,’’ the captain began briskly 
at once, ‘‘not to soothe you with false assurances, but to 
acquaint you truthfully with the situation which faces us, 
that we may, therefore, the most etfectively deal with it. 

“‘T make no secret,’’ he continued, after a brief recount 
of the events of the night before, ‘“‘that I believe that 
Manling, the Kensington crook, whom the police have in- 
formed me by ‘wireless’ most probably sailed upon this 
ship from Southampton, is on board here with us and was 
the agent of the robberies in the first cabin last night. 

“‘T make no secret, either, of the fact that I have now ab- 
solutely no clew to his identity or description —other than,” 
he qualified, ‘‘it is practically certain that he is now present 
before me as one of you, the first-cabin passengers. 

“‘T have a plan by which I hope to ascertain that surely 
in a moment or two,” he went on calmly, while those in the 
cabin raised themselves in the seats and glanced about, 
and a few laughed nervously; ‘‘ but it is enough now to say 
that not only do the police believe he shipped first cabin, 
and must have boarded when we were receiving only first- 
cabin passengers, but also the known peculiarities —or 
rather the particularities—of Mr. Manling really preclude 
that he would have sailed with us in any other class.” 

Three-quarters of the saloon now lifted themselves in 
their seats and the nervous laughter and whispering be- 
came general. 

‘‘Knowing, then,” the captain went on, ‘‘that we have 
on board with us a man who successfully robbed two 
gentlemen in one cabin of almost everything of ‘value 
without awaking either or leaving a clew, and who also 
must have forced the lock of one of the ladies’ cabins and 
evidently chloroformed the occupant while he removed 
not only the jewel-bag she wore, but even the rings from 
her fingers; and knowing also that Manling, the Kensing- 
ton crook, who began his career less than two months ago, 
and during all that time has been robbing with successful 
insolence and immunity under the very noses of our police 
—knowing that he is probably on board with us and must 
continue one of us till we land, you will appreciate the 
situation which faces the officers of the ship. 
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‘“Manling is, as the Standard has well put 
it, you know, known rather by a series of 
extraordinarily simple but perhaps even 
more extraordinarily audacious and effect- 
ive, robberies than as a man. 

‘The police have called him Manling, you 
know, because when he sends his impudent 
explanations to them of his operations 
after they are over—he uses that name. 
Also when the more personal objects which 
he takes in his hauls are returned by post, 
the same name in the same hand has accom- 
panied them. He has been called the 
Kensington crook merely because he began 
in Kensington two months ago, but hassince, 
apparently, operated impartially throughout 
England. 

‘As I said, he has always carried through 
successfully, and almost always with really 
laughable simplicity, the apparently most 
difficult and daring projects under the very 
noses of our police. He hasapparently feared 
detection so little that he has most recently 
taken to inviting it before he has committed 
his latest robberies; and then, when the 
forces of detection are upon him, he has 
actually used them to make his escape. 

“It has been said that he likes dangerous 
and delicate situations so much that he 
creates them for himself for the pleasure of 
the sensation in extricating himself from 
them; but, as he has invariably extricated 
from those delicate situations which he has 
created so much more than himself, I do not 
press that view of Mr. Manling. 

‘‘But I can safely press the view that 
unless this ship suddenly develops abilities 
exceeding the officers of the dozen special 
details which have been pursuing Mr. Manling 
unsuccessfully for the past two months —Mr. 
Manling will calmly proceed nightly toward 
taking from us whatever he fancies and 
walk off the dock at New York unmolested. 

‘‘For, though there is no doubt that our 
special-service men will make an effort to 
apprehend him at New York, they now know about him 
only that he evidently desired leaving England because 
they have found his latest hauls very hurriedly disposed of. 
They then traced him to Southampton, but all the rest 
they know is that the very day we sailed a distinctly 
Manlingesque haul was made, and all the articles taken 
were immediately disposed of —with the exception,’’ the 
captain concluded appreciatively aftera pause, 
‘‘that the new leather traveling-box and the 
rug, which had just been delivered unmarked 
from a London dealer, were evidently packed 
in the robbed apartments and were taken from 
there in daylight and placed with the first- 
cabin luggage to be delivered upon this ship. 

‘‘And when, having just received this mes- 
sage, these gentlemen came with their reports, 
which you now all know’’—the captain indi 
cated Preston and Dunneston—‘‘I need not 
excuse further my willingness to have laid 
before you the perhaps extraordinary proposi- 
tion which you will now hear—but a proposi- 
tion which, indeed, it would be difficult to 
better, considering all the features of the ex- 
traordinary man, Manling, and the situation 
he brings face to face with us.” 

The laugh which broke out became general, 
and there were anticipatory cries of ‘Hear, 
hear!” from the smoking-room crowd in the 
rear, as the captainspekea word to Dunneston, 
and the Englishman arose. 

‘“‘T thought that my friends who have been 
in on our little pools in the smoking-room,”’ the 
Englishman began gratifiedly, ‘‘would appre- 
ciate the extraordinarily interesting elements 
in this situation which, as the captain says, 
faces us—I may say. 

‘‘When the captain, after Mr. Preston and I 
made our report, was talking the matter over 
a bit with us, we made a suggestion to him 
which he was good enough to be so interested 
in that he wished us to lay it before you. 

‘The information we have of Mr. Manling, 
which is the basis of the suggestion, is about 
what the captain has just given you, with the 
sole, but really very essential, addition that, 
though Mr. Manling has operated in very tight 
places, he has ‘never been known to injure any _ 
person. From the stories I had previously 
heard of Mr. Manling, I at first doubted 
whether, indeed, it was Manling who was on 
board when I was told that he had probably 
chloroformed the young lady he—aw 
relieved of her rings and things last night. 
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‘‘But, instead of this militating against my suggestion as 
I first put it to the captain, Mr. Preston has rightly pointed 
out that the fact that the man—Manling or otherwise 
whom we have on board might have used an anesthetic, is 
the strongest argument for the adoption of the suggestion. 

‘The robbery of the pool, of course, first suggested it to 
me, and the other robbery then developed it—with Mr. 
Preston’s aid. It was suggested to me first as a distinctly 
sporting proposition, which would add the keenest possible 
interest to our pools, and was developed then as a still 
keener sporting proposition for us—the gentlemen of the 
ship who have been concerned in the pools. I mean the 
proposition of utilizing our pools not only as a source of 
sport to ourselves, but of making them a source of security 
and a means of protection to the ladies. But—aw—Mr. 
Preston can lay it before you better than I.” 

‘‘It is, in short,’’ Preston explained rapidly, as he arose, 
‘‘that, as Mr. Manling stole the pool last night, we propose 
to him that he hereafter—as long as he is left to steal 
among us—steal only the pools; and that we, on our side 
of the proposition, offer him each night pools to steal. 

‘‘Understand, gentlemen,” Preston cried, as he saw the 
start which greeted him. ‘‘The captain has suggested 
slightly to you the —at least humiliating and embarrassing, 
if not positively dangerous-—situation which faces us now. 
Undoubtedly the police are making every effort to collect 
information which they can send by ‘wireless’ or cable 
across to catch Mr. Manling when he lands. But the cap- 
tain has given you Mr. Manling’s record; and Mr. Manling 
himself has given us full evidence that he feels confident 
not only of extricating himself from this ship, but also of 
extricating a good deal of our property with him. 

‘There is one other way of trying to check Mr. Manling 

and you can easily imagine the humiliation it would 
entail upon us all; moreover, there is little chance that, 
against Manling, it would be effective. If he could enter 
a locked cabin last night, he can again; and if he stole the 
pool last night, he might steal it again, anyway. 

‘‘Our proposition is that, instead of trying to make it 
more difficult for him to steal at all, we leave it easy for 
him; only confining him to stealing the pools. 

‘‘Mr. Manling himself could scarcely suggest a fairer 
proposition, as this offers him a crib to crack worth a 
thousand dollars, or two hundred pounds, daily —or nightly ; 
nor could we, as Mr. Dunneston has pointed out, easily 
attach a keener sporting element to our pools, the loss of 
which would really hit no one directly, as we ali contribute 
to it; nor could we in any other way more safely or easily 
insure the security of the ladies. 

‘This means, of course, that we shall each night run up 
the pools to at least four thousand shillings, as we have 
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believe in buying other people’s secu- 

rities. When I want some I manu- 
facture them myself, and then sell them to 
the other fellow.”’ 

His recipe was the recipe for watered stock 
as usually prescribed by the plausible ‘‘ wild- 
catter,”’ consisting of three parts water and 
one part value. Often the profits dissolve in the water. 
But this smali detail has offered no check to the flood of 
water which has inundated American corporation finance, 
swelling capitalization to the point where it is dangerous. 
The flood has now begun to ebb, but this was not until 
indignant public protest demanded a halt and a show- 
down of actual values. 

‘We are squeezing out the water now,” says High 
Finance with virtuous zeal. 

‘*Yes,”’ says the Public, which has been tapping the water- 
barrel these many years, ‘‘but shrunken values remain.” 

High Finance got the profits and the Public, as usual, 
paid the tankage. 

You hear and read a lot about overcapitalization, which 
is just another name for good old-fashioned watered stock. 
It is a process as ancient as the shell-game, and that is 
believed to have been practiced by the Egyptians of old. 


\ CHICAGO capitalist once said: ‘‘I don’t 


The Original Trough 


HE phrase, as we have come to know it, is said to have 
originated with Daniel Drew, the Arch-Manipulator of 
Wall Street in the time when he, Jim Fisk and Jay Gould, 
in turn, used the Erie Railroad as a plaything in the juggle 
for millions. 

Drew, or ‘‘Uncle Daniel,’”’ as he was called, was once a 
drover, and he brought his cattle over the mountains from 
Virginia and Kentucky. By the time the cattle got East, 
they were pretty thin. So ‘‘Uncle Daniel,” who was a 
shrewd person, filled them up with water just before he 
sold them, so that they would look big. This was « sure- 
enough inflated value. 

While engaged in this occupation, some one asked him 
what he was doing, whereupon he replied, with a twinkle 
in his eye: 

‘‘Watering stock.” 

He did the same with Erie stock, and he took just about 
as much time. When he, or his fellow-conspirators, wanted 
to play tag with the market, or with each other, as was 
frequently the case, they had a few millions in Erie stock 
certificates engraved over night, and dumped them on the 
people the next day. For the purpose of manipulation 
they ran up the Erie stock from twelve million dollars to 
seventy-two million dollars. 

In those days this was swift and high-handed capitali- 
zation. But ‘‘Uncle Daniel” and his colleagues only 
knew the A BC of the game. Their largest vision never 
comprehended the stupendous scale on which it could be 
played. Their millions have become billions. Capitaliza- 
tion has been piled on capitalization until the market- 
place almost runs with water. 

What is watered stock? When you attempt to find 
out just what it is, you get so many definitions that you 
are apt to become dizzy. It all depends upon whom you 
ask and what it has cost the person who is telling you. 

Ask Wall Street, and it looks horror-struck and says: 

‘‘There is no such thing.” 

This is the kind of humor which has cost the investor 
millions of dollars. 
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The Menace of Overcapitalization and 


How it is Being ChecKed 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


In the first place, a share of stock is a certificate of owner- 
ship ina business or railroad. It is supposed to be paid for, 
and the proceeds used in the interest of that business, or 
for its legitimate stockholders. The man who buys it natu- 
rally expects it to represent something concrete. Next, we 
come to capitalization, which, in simple terms, is the total 
amount of outstanding stocks and bonds of a corporation. 


The Best Selling Variety 


|S pe capitalization, like some railroad reports, covers a 
multitude of corporate sins, and the greatest of these 
is ‘‘water.”” Logically, watered stock is stock that does not 
represent money actually invested in the property. It is 
a sort of fiction of finance, and, like that other kind of 
fiction, is of the ‘‘ best selling’”’ variety. 

One of the favorite preliminaries to watering stock is 
to conceal profits, which permits promoters to juggle with 
the returns. Originally watered stock was a bonus for 
builders or financiers of railroads, or the buyers of bonds. 
Or it could be used to capitalize construction accounts of 
no value, of temporary values, or anything from a desk to 
the imagination. 

The business man, with his old-time notions of honesty, 
might believe that capitalization should be based on actual 
investment, or as near this as possible; but to-day the 
foxy promoter and his first aid and ally, the astute finan- 
cier, believe in capitalizing earning capacity raised to its 
highest notch. This means capitalizing future prospects 
or prosperity. But, by any name, watering stock is 
practically a bunco proposition, as far as the investor is 
concerned. 

And here enters the matter of dividends. 

When capital is strung out, as, for example, in consolida- 
tions in which the weak sisters go in with the strong, and 
every asset, physical or imaginary, comes in on the same 
basis, it means the spreading out of dividends over such a 
vast area that sometimes to the individual stockholder 
there is no dividend at all. Incidentally, a monopoly is 
sometimes created, and the price of the product goes up. 
So the public pays both ways. 

‘‘Earnings must go back into the property,’”’ says the 
promoter. ‘‘Therefore, we must have more capital.” 

The earnings have always been ‘‘going back,’”’ and the 
stockholder, confused by the puzzle of railroad reports, 
might just as well try to read Hindu as to try to find out 
what is being done. Overcapitalization, therefore, as more 
than one eminent financial authority has seen it, means, 
on the one hand, the perverting of earnings to the pay- 
ment of construction work, and, on the other hand, the 
applying of capital, which should do the work of construc- 
tion, to dividends on unnecessary stock. 

Unavoidably you reach the conclusion from this that 
less water and more dividends would be more advan- 
tageous to the health and the pocketbook of stockholders 
generally. 

Thus, for years a colossal scheme of irrigation has been 
going on: watering the dry places and sometimes places 
that did not exist. Then came events like the insurance 
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investigation, the railroad rate agitation and 
the Harriman examination, suddenly, and 
public interest was focused on this great evil 
in American finance, which had been per- 
mitted to grow while the people looked on 
and paid for the game. 

Whichever way you turn in corporation 
finance you see the water-pipe stivking out. 
Take first of all the United States Steel Corporation, which 
ranks to-day as a sort of Father of Waters. Its story of 
billion-dollar capitalization, its merging of many indus- 
tries all capitalized on a lavish scale of highest earning 
capacity, is an oft-told tale. Slowly, very slowly, its pros- 
perity is squeezing out the great mass of water on which it 
was floated. 

The promoters of this gigantic dream of industrial empire, 
including J. P. Morgan and others, got their fees in huge 
blocks of stock. But this stock long since left their hands. 
It is now owned by the investors. It is one of the rules of 
the watered-stock game, as now played, that those who 
direct it shall not remain the keepers of the watered stock. 
Thus, should lean years come, they do not hold what has 
become worthless even to them. 

Take the famous Alton deal, in which E. H. Harriman 
turned the stream ona conservative old road. Heincreased 
capitalization until it almost overflowed and floated mort- 
gages. He bought the bonds at low prices and sold them to 
the public at a higher price. He got the money coming and 
going. This is the way of water—if you hold the hose. 


New York’s Traction Capitalization 


| ig other cases could be cited with which the public 
is more or less familiar. Let us take, for example, 
one that has nearly driven to insanity many who have tried 
to disentangle its details—the New York traction capitali- 
zation, which, as a specimen of stock-watering, possibly 
ranks first in the story of American finance because of its 
originality and the daring of its methods, and which is 
second only in volume to that of the Steel Corporation. 
Originating in the brain of the late W. C. Whitney, it 
reached its perfection as an achievement under the 
management of Thomas F. Ryan and August Belmont. 

This monster capitalization, amounting to more than 
half a billion dollars, was developed along the lines set down 
by Charles T. Yerkes, of Chicago. 

Yerkes believed that traction earnings should increase 
ten per cent. each and every year, and he increased his 
capital accordingly. 

‘Let the city grow up to it,” he said. If the city didn’t 
grow up to it, it was not his fault. The capital did its part. 

So with New York; but in a bigger and more brazen 
way. Originally there were a number of independent 
street-car lines in that city, whose franchises had been 
given away to the promoters. An era of consolidation 
began. Each road had originally been copiously watered. 
But, every time a new road joined the procession, there was 
anotherwater carnival to float the new issue of stock. This 
process has been repeated so often that historians have 
almost lost count. Every time a pretense could be devised, 
the tank taps were opened. 

In Manhattan, curiously enough, there are still some 
horse-car lines which furnish a provincial service with 
antiquated equipment. Yet these sixth-rate lines are 
capitalized, along with the elevated and electric lines, at 
about one million dollars a mile. The wildest calculation 
based on actual values could not figure out the value per 


mile at more than twenty-five thousand dollars, and for 
double track at that. 

Over on what is called the “‘ East Side”’ is the old Third 
Avenue line, which operates on thirteen miles of track. 
This line is capitalized at about four million dollars a mile, 
after many years of industrious watering. Contrast this 
capitalization with some of the great railway systems, like 
the Burlington, which is capitalized at:slightly over thirty 
thousand dollars a mile. 

A favorite way of rolling up the huge New York capitali- 
zation was to capitalize parts of the equipment which 
usually were either in the scrap-heap, or due there, as well 
as franchises which had cost nothing save the price of the 
corruption which put them through legislatures and 
councils. 

After the traction promoters in New York had un- 
loaded millions of watered stock at inflated values, by 
merging the elevated lines and the surface lines, they 
thought it was time to do some more watering. Besides, 
they wanted to clinch their control on the properties. So 
they leased the entire Metropolitan system to a little road 
known as the Interurban, which ran a few cars in the 
northern suburbs. The name was then changed to the 
New York Street Railway Company, and this meant more 
water. 

Then a corporation called the Metropolitan Securities 
Company was formed to take over the New York Street 
Railway Company. This meant still more water. These 
two steps alone added about forty million dollars to the 
“capitalization.” 

Next came the subway, which afforded some excellent 
opportunities for the stock-watering experts. The long 
tube underground proved to be a veritable grand trunk 
water-line. The subway had been built by the city of 
New York out of the proceeds cf bonds, and Jeased to the 
contractor, who assigned his lease to the traction magnates. 
They, in turn, capitalized the lease and the subway equip- 
ment, pumping about ten million dollars’ worth of water 
into a company which was called the Interborough. 

Some time now passed without any more watering. 
Fearing that thesource might dry up, the magnates thought 
it time to get busy again. So a great merger was effected 
combining the Interborough and the Metropolitan. You 
will understand that the best of the traditions were main- 
tained in this new scheme when it is stated that seventy 
million dollars’ worth of bonds and thirty-four million 
dollars’ worth of stock replaced the Interborough’s 
original thirty-five million dollars of securities. 

This grand total of capitalization now amounts to five 
hundred and thirteen million dollars, or five times the 
amount of stock of the Standard Oil Company. 


Water in Railroad Stock 
HE Interstate Commerce Commission reports that 
the total capitalization of American railroads is 
$13,805, 258,121, which is equivalent to a capitalization of 
$65,926 a mile. Of this capitalization 37.16 per cent. paid 
no dividend. How much of this is water no man knows. 

Recent investigation, however, may indicate what 
would happen if the probe were pushed in deep. The 
Minnesota State Senate appointed a committee to make a 
valuation of the railroad property in that State. The com- 
mittee reported that the valuation, according to the 
standards and tests applied by the committee, was two 
hundred and fifteen million dollars, or twenty-seven 
thousand dollars a mile. The capitalization of these roads 
was four hundred million dollars, or fifty thousand doilars 
a mile. Now, the total difference between these amounts 
does not necessarily mean water, because future needs of 
some of the roads must be considered, and the enhanced 
value of some of the big terminals put up the real values to 
a figure beyond that named by the committee. 

But this report had some remarkable figures concern- 
ing the Chicago and Great Western Railroad. That road 
was capitalized at one hundred and forty-three thousand 
dollars a mile, yet its valuation, according to the com- 
mittee, was twenty-eight thousand dollars a mile. When 
A. B. Stickney, the president of the road, was questioned 
about the matter, he said: 

“‘T guess there is a good deal of what is called water in 
this stock.” 

It is the same, probably, with the Union Pacific, the 
Southern, or any of a dozen railroads that might be 
cited. 

Some States put safeguards about capitalization, notably 
Massachusetts. Her safeguards touch at the crucial point 
of the whole matter, for they limit capitalization to actual 
investment. All stock issues are investigated by the State 
Railroad Commissioners. Stock cannot be given away as 
bonus, which checks a time-honored watering scheme. In 
brief, the whole aim of these laws is to limit capitalization 
to the amount of the investment and to obtain the fullest 
and most specific publicity with regard to financial plans 
and operations. As a result, most of the roads in that 
State have been built out of the sale of stocks which have 
a stable value. The earnings of the road are utilized for 
improvements: not put into dividends on watered stock. 


But let us see what has happened in Massachusetts. In 
a message to the legislature of that State, Governor Guild 
made the following statement: 


The crying evil in Massachusetts is lack of sufficient 
trackage on trunk lines to handle through freights and to 
provide for even more shipments. The failure to build 
such tracks, the lack of interest of investors in providing 
the means for such facilities, is a basic fact in the present 
unsatisfactory condition of transportation in Massachu- 
setts. 

His message further showed that, in the last ten years, 
only ten miles of third track, seventeen miles of fourth 
track and two hundred and seventeen miles of siding had 
been added to the State’s mileage. Yet the lines were 
“‘overwhelmed with traffic.” 

Which goes to show, first, that Massachusetts’ capital 
has sought watered pastures elsewhere; second, and what 
is more to the point here,that railroads will not build when 
they are not permitted to pump in water. 


What Hill and Harriman Say 


HEN you ask Mr. Harriman about watered stock, he 

looks at you charitably, almost pityingly, through 

his gleaming glasses, tugs at his straggling goatee and lets 
loose a bombardment of figures. 

“‘Hasn’t capitalization helped railroads, and haven't 
railroads helped the communities?”’ he asks. And then 
comes another fusillade of figures that makes your head 
swim. Somehow you begin dimly to remember that 
ancient story about the man who said: ‘There are three 
kinds of lies: white lies, black lies—and statistics.” 

Ask James J. Hill, and he searches you with his pierc- 
ing eyes and says: 

‘Why shouldn’t railroads capitalize the future growth 
of the territory they traverse? The country will grow 
up to it.” 

Ask any railroad president, and you will get about the 
same reply. They all seem to have learned the lesson in 
the same school, for they all say: ‘I don’t know what 
water is, but that thing which was called water ten years 
ago is actual value now. What may be water to-day may 
be value to-morrow. Railroads must have capitalization.”’ 

Ask Wall Street, and it will tell you that, if there is such 
a thing as water, the New York Stock Exchange, the 
arbiter of values, will squeeze it out and save the public 
from a drenching. But sometimes the Exchange itself has 
been soaked. 

England gives us some lessons with regard to the pro- 
tection of capitalization. The average capitalization of 
English railways is about two hundred and seventy-two 
thousand dollars a mile, which is four times the amount 
of capitalization per mile in the United States. This 
large excess is due to the immense cost of rights-of-way 
over there, the price per mile for this being frequently 
seventy thousand dollars. In this country, the railroads 
are not often required to pay for this item. Sometimes, in 
addition to the right-of-way being given away, vast tracts 
of land were thrown in. The construction of English rail- 
roads costs more than ours as a rule. English roads are 
laid down with masonry and granite and do not have to be 
renewed as often as do ours. 

England does not encourage stock-watering, and the 
long and elaborate process necessary to secure increased 
capitalization discourages inflation schemes. If an Eng- 
lish railroad wants to increase its capital it must first show 
that the capital is to go into construction, and then submit 
the specific details to the shareholders for ratification. 
These shareholders are called “‘ proprietors, ’’ and they are 
just what the name implies: the real owners of the English 
railroads. They attend meetings and take a lively interest 
in the affairs of the company. When three-fourths of the 
proprietors approve the plan for increased capitalization it 
is submitted to Parliament, where a committee makes 
further investigation of the use of the proposed increase. 
When this official sanction is obtained, the matter goes 
back to the shareholders for final approval, and, if that 
is favorable, the stock is issued. 

All English capitalization is for improvement and con- 
struction. The earnings go to the stockholders, which is 
different from the American method of applying earnings 
to construction. 

There is little or no ‘‘one-man power’’—as exemplified 
here in Harriman—in the conduct of English railroads. 
Stock is widely distributed, and no huge blocks are held by 
one person. It would take months there to get together 
one hundred thousand shares. 

Much of the clever manipulation of American watered 
stock has been made possible by the system of kecping 
railroad accounts. Under its complicated and mysterious 
workings everything may be “capitalized.” 

If a new switch is built, for example, the cost of it, the 
time consumed in building it, the use of engines and cars 
in hauling the materials, all is charged to ‘‘ betterment,” 
or, in other words, ‘‘capitalized.”” It is not ‘written off” 
the books as would be the case in a commercial house 
keeping straightforward books. That switch account will 
remain indefinitely as ‘‘capital.’”’ 
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The same is true of rolling steck which has been con- 
signed to the scrap-heap. Even office furniture has been 
known to have been capitalized in this way. Yet stocks, 
bonds and notes are issued against this worn-out stuff. 
The holders, in the cases of bonds and notes, think they 
have a mortgage on real stuff, too. 

There is a paragraph in the report of that Minnesota 
investigating committee already referred to which has 
a significance here. It reads as follows: 

No allowance has been made in the accounts of this 
company for extinguishment by lapses oftime. In the cost 
account of the Chicago and Great Western at full values 
are locomotives over a quarter-century old that have long 
since been in the scrap-pile. 

No wonder the stockholder looks in vain to railroad 
reports for a statement of ‘“‘what’s what”’ in corporate 
finance. 

But the stock-watering flim-flam and the deception by 
means of complicated railroad accounting has reached 
the turning point. The abuse of corporate power, par- 
ticularly with regard to the manipulation and inflation of 
stocks, which began with the railroads, will doubtless 
come to an end, or near it, with its abuse by the rail- 
roads. 

For, along with the agitation of the rebate and rate ques- 
tion, there has come an inquiry into capitalization; not 
that rates have anything to do with capitalization, but 
because the railroad body was afflicted with so many 
weak spots. An issue has now been made upon the point 
of a real valuation of our vast railroad properties, which 
form the bulk of investment securities. 

‘* Valuation will mean industrial disaster and play havoe 
with values,”’ says Corporation Finance. 

“Yes,” replies the Public. ‘‘ But it’s time we knew where 
we stood.” 

Yet the men who have a constructive interest in Amer- 
ican finance and investment do not hesitate to say that, if 
there is to be a valuation (and all signs point that way), it 
should be a uniform Federal valuation rather than a valua 
tion made by the separate States. 

The State valuation would permit politicians to vent 
their personal spite against great and useful corporations. 

The valuation approved by conservative financiers is 
one that should not be retroactive, but one that should 
establish a besis for future capitalization only. The lines 
suggested for this valuation are as follows: 

No adjustment of present capitalization, which would, 
therefore, not disturb present values. 

A valuation that should take into consideration not only 
original cost and earning power now, but also the pro- 
spective increase in value of real property owned. 

Whatever changes are recommended should apply to 
the future and not to the past. 


A Step in the Right Direction 


HAT has already happened? For one thing, the New 

York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad has begun 

a physical valuation of its entire system, under the direc- 

tion of John F. Stevens, who was formerly chief engineer 

of the Panama Canal, and this of itself is significant evi- 
dence of the activity of the new railroad conscience. 

None the less, cynical Wall Street smiles when it views 
the action of the New Haven road, and says: ‘“‘The road 
knows it is safe on the subject of capitalization, and the 
report will give its securities a good boost.” 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that the example 
set by a great railroad in yielding to public protest is a 
striking one. 

Another very important step taken to check over- 
capitalization and safeguard the people is in the new system 
of railroad accounting established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which recently went into effect. 

Under the new system there must be specific account- 
ing. This relegates to the rear the favorite old blanket 
item of ‘‘ miscellaneous expenses,” which covered a variety 
of misdeeds ranging from diverted profits to private 
dinners. 

The item of ‘‘operating expenses,’’ which has been the 
carry-all for every conceivable kind of expenditure, legiti- 
mate and illegitimate, is divided into maintenance of way 
and equipment, traffic, transportation and general ex- 
penses. But all must be specified. In other words, the 
Commission seeks to establish by this new system a con- 
crete accounting of just what a railroad is doing and what 
its money is being used for. 

The final remedy, therefore, for stock-watering and over-. 
capitalization, seems to rest upon the following: 

1. Honesty and publicity in railroad accounting. 

2. The active interest and coéperation of the stock- 
holder in the corporation whose securities he owns. 

3. Investigation and publicity of the capitalization plans 
of every corporation seeking a charter, or desiring to in- 
crease its capital. 

4. Restricting capitalization to a basis of actual invest 
ment; to increased values conservatively estimated; and 
to earning capacity still more conservatively estimated 
and based on the net average income of a number of years. 
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ORAWN BY GUSTAVUS WiDNEY 


wait till I tell you. We were down 
South, in Alabama—Bill Driscoll and 
myself—when this kidnaping idea struck 
us. It was, as Bill afterward expressed 
it, ‘‘during a moment of temporary 
mental apparition”; but we didn’t find that out till later. 

There wasa town down there, as flat as a flaiinel-cake, and 
called Summit, of course. It contained inhabitants of as 
undeleterious and self-satisfied a class of peasantry as ever 
clustered around a Maypole. 

Bill and me had a joint capital of about six hundred 
dollars, and we needed just two thousand dollars more to 
pull off a fraudulent town-lot scheme in Western Illinois 
with. We taiked it over on the front steps of the hotel. 
Philoprogenitiveness, says we, is strong in semi-rural 
communities; therefore, and for other reasons, a kidnap- 
ing project ought to do better there than in the radius of 
newspapers that send reporters out in plain clothes to stir 
up talk about such things. We knew that Summit couldn't 
get after us with anything stronger than constables and, 
maybe, some lackadaisica! bloodhounds and a diatribe or 
two in the Weekly Farmers’ Budget. So, it looked good. 

We selected for our victim the only child of a prominent 
citizen named Ebenezer Dorset. The father was respect- 
able and tight, a mortgage fancier and a stern, upright 
collection-plate passer and forecloser. The kid was a boy 
of ten, with bas-relief freckles, and hair the color of the 
cover of the magazine you buy at the news-stand when you 


LT LOOKED like a good thing: but 


The Tale of a Reformed Hidnaper 


By O. HENRY 


‘Hey, little boy!” says Bill, ‘‘ would you like to have a 
bag of candy and a nice ride?”’ 

The boy catches Bill neatly in the eye with a piece of 
brick. 

“That will cost the old man an extra five hundred 
dollars,’ says Bill, climbing over the wheel. 

That boy put up a fight like a welter-weight cinnamon 
bear; but, at last, we got him down in the bottom of the 
buggy and drove away. We took him up to the cave, and 
I hitched the horse in the cedar brake, After dark I drove 
the buggy to the little village, three miles away, where 
we had hired it, and walked back to the mountain. 

Bill was pasting court-plaster over the scratches and 
bruises on his features. There was a fire burning behind 
the big rock at the entrance of the cave, and the boy was 
watching a pot of boiling coffee, with two buzzard tail- 
feathers stuck in his red hair. He points a stick at me 
when I come up, and says: 

‘‘Ha! cursed paleface, do you dare to enter the camp of 
Red Chief, the terror of the plains?” 

‘He's all right now,” says Bill, rolling up his trousers 
and examining some bruises on his shins. ‘‘ We're playing 
Indian. We’re making Buffalo Bill’s show look like magic- 
lantern views of Palestine in the 
town hall. I’m Old Hank, the Trap- 











From That Moment Bill’s Spirit was Broken 


want tocatchatrain. Bill and me figured that Ebenezer 
would melt down for a ransom of two thousand dollars to 
a cent. But wait till I tell you. 

About two miles from Summit was a little mountain, 
covered with a dense cedar brake. On the rear elevation 
of this mountain wasacave. There we stored provisions. 

One evening after sundown, we drove in a buggy past 
old Derset’s house. The kid was'in the street, throwing 
rocks at a kitten on the opposite fence. 





per, Red Chief's captive, and I’m 
to be scalped at daybreak. By 
Geronimo! that kid can kick hard.” 

Yes, sir, that boy seemed to be 
having the time of his life. The fun 
of camping out in a cave had made 
him forget that he was a captive 
himself. He immediately christened 
me Snake-eye, the Spy, and an- 
nounced that, when his braves re- 
turned from the warpath, I was to 
be broiled at the stake at the rising 
of the sun. 

Then we had supper; and he filled 
his mouth full of bacon and bread 
and gravy, and began to talk. He 
made a during-dinner speech some- 
thing like this: 

‘‘T like this fine. I never camped 
out beiore; but I had a pet possum 
once, and I was nine last birthday. 
I hate go to school. Rats ate 
up sixteen of Jimmy Talbot’s aunt’s 
speckled hen’s eggs. Are there any 
real Indians in these woods? I want 
some more gravy. Does the trees 
moving make the wind blow? We 
had five puppies. What makes your 
nose so red, Hank? My father has 
lots of money. Are the stars hot? I whipped Ed Walker 
twice, Saturday. I don’t like girls. You dassent catch 
toads unless with a string. Do oxen make any noise? 
Why are oranges round? Have you got beds to sleep on 
in this cave? Amos Murray has got six toes. A parrot 
can talk, but a monkey or a fish can’t. How many does it 
take to make twelve?” 

Every few minutes he would remember that he was a 
pesky redskin, and pick up his stick rifle and tiptoe to the 
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OF RED CHIEF 









mouth of 
the cave 
to rubber for the scouts of the hated paleface. Now and 
then he would let out a war-whoop that made Old Hank, 
the Trapper, shiver. That boy had Bill terrorized from 
the start. 

‘‘Red Chief,’’ says I to the kid, ‘‘would you like to go 
home?” 

‘‘Aw, what for?” says he. ‘‘I don’t have any fun at 
home. I hate to go to school. I like to camp out. You 
won't take me back home again, Snake-eye, will you?” 

‘Not right away,” says I. ‘‘ We'll stay here in the cave 
a while.” 

‘All right!”’ says he. 
such fun in all my life.” 

We went to bed about eleven o’clock. We spread down 
some wide blankets and quilts and put Red Chief between 
us. We weren’t afraid he’d run away. He kept us awake 
for three hours, jumping up and reaching for his rifle and 
screeching: ‘‘Hist! pard,’’ in mine and Bill’s ears, as the 
fancied crackle of a twig or the rustle of a leaf revealed to 
his young imagination the stealthy approach of the outiaw 
band. At last, I fell into a troubled sleep, and dreamed 
that I had been kidnaped and chained to a tree by a 
ferocious pirate with red hair. 

Just at daybreak, I was awakened by a series of awful 
screams from Bill. They weren’t yells, or howls, or shouts, 
or whoops, or yawps, such as you’d expect from a manly set 
of vocal organs—they were simply indecent, terrifying, 
humiliating screams, such as women emit when they see 
ghosts or caterpillars. It’s an awful thing to hear a strong, 
desperate, fat man scream incontinently in a cave at day- 
break. 

I jumped up to see what the matter was. Red Chief 
was sitting on Bill’s chest, with one hand twined in Bill’s 
hair. In the other he had the sharp case-knife we used for 
slicing bacon; and he was industriously and realistically 
trying to take Bill’s scalp, according to the sentence that 
had been pronounced upon him the evening before. 

I got the knife away from the kid and made him lie down 
again. But, from that moment, Bill’s spirit was broken. 
He laid down on his side of the bed, but he never closed 
an eye again in sleep as long as that boy was with us. I 
dozed off for a while, but along toward sun-up I remem- 
bered that Red Chief had said I was to be burned at the 
stake at the rising of the sun. I wasn’t nervous or afraid; 
but I sat up and lit my pipe and leaned against a rock. 

‘‘What you getting up so soon for, Sam?”’ asked Bill. 

“‘Me?” says I. ‘‘Oh, I got a kind of a pain in my 
shoulder. I thought sitting up would rest it.” 

“You’re a liar!’’ says Bill. ‘‘You’re afraid. You was 
to be burned at sunrise, and you was afraid he’d do it. 
And he would, too, if he could finda match. Ain’t it awful, 
Sam? Do you think anybody will pay out money to get 
a little imp like that back home?”’ 

“Sure,” said I. ‘*‘A rowdy kid like that is just the kind 
that parents dote on. Now, you and the Chief get up and 
cook breakfast, while I go up on the top of this mountain 
and reconnoitre.”’ 

I went up on the peak of the little mountain and ran my 
eye over the contiguous vicinity. Over toward Summit I 
expected to see the sturdy yeomanry of the village armed 
with scythes and pitchforks beating the countryside for 


‘‘That’ll be fine. I never had 


the dastardly kidnapers. But what I saw was a peaceful 
landscape dotted with one man plowing with a dun mule. 
Nobody was dragging the creek; no couriers dashed hither 
and yon, bringing tidings of no news to the distracted 
parents. There was a sylvan attitude of somnolent sleepi- 
ness pervading that section of the external outward sur- 
face of Alabama that lay exposed to my view. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
says I to myself, ‘‘it has not yet been discovered that the 
wolves have borne away the tender lambkin from the 
fold. Heaven help the wolves!’ says I, and I went down 
the mountain to breakfast. 

When I got to the cave I found Bill backed up against 
the side of it, breathing hard, and the boy threatening to 
smash him with a rock half as big as a cocoanut. 

‘‘He put a red-hot boiled potato down my back,’’ ex- 
plained Bill, ‘‘and then mashed it with his foot; and I 
boxed his ears. Have you got a gun about you, Sam?” 

I took the rock away from the boy and kind of patched 
up the argument. ‘‘I’ll fix you,’ says the kid to Bill. 
‘‘No man ever yet struck the Red Chief but what he got 
paid for it. You better beware!” 

After breakfast the kid takes a piece of leather with 
strings wrapped around it out of his pocket and goes out- 
side the cave unwinding it. 

‘‘What’s ke up to now?” says Bill, anxiously. 
don’t think he’ll run away, do you, Sam?” 

“No fear of it,” saysI. ‘‘He don’t seem to be much of a 
home body. But we've got to fix up some plan about the 
ransom. There don’t seem to be much excitement around 
Summit on azcount of his disappearance; but maybe they 
haven’t realized yet that he’s gone. His folks may think 
he’s spending the night with Aunt Jane or one of the 
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“If you don’t behave,” says I, 
‘‘T’ll take you straight home. Now, 
are you going to be good, or not?”’ 

‘‘I was only funning,’’ says he 
sullenly. ‘‘I didn’t mean to hurt 
Old Hank. But what did he hit me 
for? I’ll behave, Snake-eye, if you 
won’t send me home, and if you'll let 
me play the Black Scout to-day.” 

“‘T don’t know the game,”’ says I. 
‘‘That’s for you and Mr. Bill to de- 
cide. He’s your playmate for the 
day. I’m going away for a while, 
on business. Now, you come in and 
make friends with him and say you 
are sorry for hurting him, or home 
you go, at once.”’ 

I made him and Bill shake hands, 
and then I tock Bill aside and told 
him I was going to Poplar Cove, 
a little village three miles from the 
cave, and find out what I could 
about how the kidnaping had 
been regarded in Summit. Also, 
I thought it. best to send a per- 
emptory letter to old man Dorset 
that day, demanding the ransom 
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and dictating how it should be paid. 

“You know, Sam,” says Bill, 
“‘T’ve stood by you without batting 
an eye in earthquakes, fire and flood —in poker games, dyna- 
mite outrages, police raids, train robberies and cyclones. 
I never lost my nerve yet till we kidnaped that 
two-legged skyrocket of akid. He’s got me going. 
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“* The Boy is Gone. 


I Have Sent Him Home. 


neighbors. Anyhow, he’ll be missed to-day. To-night 
we must get a message to his father demanding the two 
thousand dollars for his return.” 

Just then we heard a kind of war-whoop, such as David 
might have emitted when he knocked out the champion 
Goliath. It was a sling that Red Chief had pulled out of 
his pocket, and he was whirling it around his head. 

I dodged, and heard a heavy thud and a kind of a sigh 
from Bill, like a horse gives out when you take his saddle 
off. A niggerhead rock the size of an egg had caught Bill 
just behind his left ear. He loosened himself all over and 
fell in the fire across the frying-pan of hot water for washing 
the dishes. I dragged him 
out and poured cold water 
on his head for half an hour. 

By and by, Bill sits up 
and feels behind his ear and 
says: ‘‘Sam,'do you know 
who my favorite Biblical 
character is?”’ 

‘Take it easy,” says I. 
“You'll come to your 
senses presently.” 

‘‘King Herod,” says he. 
“You won’t go away and 
leave me here alone, will 
you, Sam?” 

I went out and caught 
that boy and shook him 
until his freckles rattled. 
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You won’t leave me long with him, will you, Sam?” 

‘“‘T’ll be back some time this afternoon,” says I. 
‘“You must keep the boy amused and quiet till I re- 
turn. And now we'll write the letter to old Dorset.” 

Bill and J got paper and pencil and worked on 
the letter while Red Chief, with a blanket wrapped 
around him, strutted up and down, guarding the 
mouth of the cave. Bill begged me tearfully to 
make the ransom fifteen hundred dollars instead of 
two thousand. ‘‘I ain’t attempting,” says he, ‘‘to 
decry the celebrated moral aspect of parental affec- 
tion, but we’re dealing with humans, and it ain’t 
human for anybody to give up two thousand dollars 
for that forty-pound chunk of freckled wildeat. I’m 
willing to take a chance at fifteen hundred dollars. 
You can charge the difference up to me.” 

So, to relieve Bill, I acceded, and we collaborated 
a letter that ran this way: 


Ebenezer Dorset, Esq.: 

We have your boy concealed in a place far from 
Summit. It is useless for you or the most skillful 
detectives to attempt to find him. Absolutely, the 
only terms on which you can have him restored to 
you are these: We demand fifteen hundred dollars 
in large bills for his return; the money to be left at 
midnight to-night at the same spot and in the same 
box as your reply —as hereinafter described. If you 
agree to these terms, send your answer in writing 
by a solitary messenger to-night at half-past eight 
o'clock. After crossing Owl Creek, on the road to 
Poplar Cove, there are three large trees about a 
hundred yards apart, close to the fence of the 
wheat field on the right-hand side. At the bottom 
of the fence-post, opposite the third tree, will be 
found a small pasteboard box. 

The messenger will place the answer in this box and 
return immediately to Summit. 

If you attempt any treachery cr fail to comply with our 
demand as stated, you will never see your boy again. 

If you pay the money as demanded, he will be returned 
to you safe and well within three hours. These terms are 
final, and if you do not accede to them no further com- 
munication will be attempted. Pw. Desprenare MEN. 








I addressed this letter to Dorset, and put it in my pocket. 
As I was about to start, the kid comes up to me and says: 
‘Aw, Snake-eye, you gaid I could play 

the Black Scout while you was gone.’ 
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1 Heard a Heavy Thud and a Kind of a Sigh from Bill, Like a Horse 
Gives Out When You Take His Saddle Off 


‘‘Play it, of course,”’ says I. ‘Mr. Bill will play with 
yo: What kind of a game is it?”’ 

‘‘T’m the Black Scout,’’ says Red Chief, ‘‘and I have to 
ride to the stockade to warn the settlers that the Indians 
arecoming. I’m tired of playing Indian myself. I want to 
be the Black Scout.”’ 

‘‘All right,” says I. ‘It sounds harmless to me. I 
guess Mr. Bill will help you foil the pesky savages.” 

‘‘What am I to do?” asks Bill, looking at the kid, sus- 
picious. 

‘*You are the hoss,”’ says the Black Scout. ‘‘Get down 
on your hands and knees. How can I ride to the stockade 
without a hoss?”’ 

‘*You’d better keep him interested,”’ said I, ‘‘ till we get 
the scheme going. Loosen up.” 

Bill gets down on his all fours, and a look comes in his 
eye like a rabbit’s when you catch it in a trap. 

‘How far is it to the stockade, kid?” he asks, in a husk: 
manner of voice. 

‘*Ninety miles,’”’ says the Black Scout. ‘‘And you have 
to hump yourself to get there on time. Whoa, now!”’ 

The Black Scout jumps on Bill’s back and digs his heels 
in his side. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake,” says Bill, ‘‘hurry back, Sam, as 
soon as youcan. I wish we hadn't made the ransom more 
than a thousand. Say, you quit kicking me or I'll get up 
and warm you good.” 

I walked over to Poplar Cove and sat around the post- 
office and store, talking with the chawbacons that came in 
to trade. One whiskerando says that he hears Summit isa!l 
upset on account of Elder Ebenezer Dorset’s boy having 
been lost or stolen. That was all I wanted to know. | 
bought some smoking tobacco, referred casually to thé 
price of black-eyed peas, posted my letter surreptitiously, 
and came away. The postmaster said the mail-carrier 
would come by in an hour to take the mail on to Summit. 

When I got back to the cave Bill and the boy were not 
to be found. I explored the vicinity of the cave, and risked 
a yodel or two, but there was no response. 

So I lighted my pipe and sat down on a mossy bank to 
await developments. 

In about half an hour I heard the bushes rustle, and 
Bill wabbled out into the little giade in front of the cave. 
Behind him was the kid, stepping softly like a scout, with 
a broad grin on his face. Bill stopped, took off his hat and 
wiped his face with a red handkerchief. The kid stopped 
about eight feet behind him. 

‘“‘Sam,”’ says Bill, ‘‘I suppose you'll think I’m a rene- 
gade, but I couldn’t help it. I’m. a grown person with 
masculine proclivities and habits of self-defense, but there 
is a time when all systems 
of egotism and predomi- 
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nance fail. The boy is gone. 
I have sent him home. All 
is off. There was martyrs 
in old times,” goes on Bill, 
‘*that suffered death rather 
than give up the particular 
graft they enjoyed. None 
of ’em ever was subjugated 
to such supernatural tor- 
tures as I have been. I 
tried to be faithful to our 
articles of depredation; 
but there came a limit.” 

‘“‘What’s the trouble, 
Bill?” I asks him. 











At Half-Past Eight | was Up in that Tree 
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novel there is usually a 

point at which the tall, 
blond hero, erect as a Greek 
god, appears in the wild 
mountain pass, breasting the 
raging thunderstorm, and 
raps at the monastery gate 
for shelter. 

The hero wants more than 
shelter. He is weary of life 

bored with the world— 
blasé. He wants a solitary 
retreat far from the madden- 
ing crowd. A mysterious 
burden rests on hissoul. The 
good monks see this the mo- 
ment they let him in the 
outer portal, and respect his 
reserve by maintaining 
silence. 

The hero is tired of life 
partly because he has been 
everywhere and seen every- 
thing. But there is more 
than that. He has also be- 
come sated with his knowl- 
edge of men. Perfidy of men 
as he has found them —that 
is his ailment. He has looked 
men over in all lands and 
environments, from formal 
Lcndon drawing-rooms to 
the Bedouin in his tent. Ee 
finds them a pretty poor lot. 
They have sickened his soul, 
And so we discover him in 
Chapter III making his way 
against the thunderstorm in 
the Far Carpathians. 

“Zip! Ker-rip!” goes the 
lightning. ‘‘Boom! Bang! 
Boom!” echoes the thunder 
But when it comes to a choice between untamed elements 
and the perfidy of men the tall, blond hero doesn’t hesi- 
tate a moment. Give him the elements. 

Thousands have read this glorious stuff, their happiness 
not marred by the twe tiny bits of external evidence that 
vitiate it —first, that Ouida and Miss Corelli are both 
ladies; second, that they are maiden ladies. 

Alas for good, stirring romance! The men who come 
most widely into contact with men as God made them 
have the most optimism on the subject, and seldom take 
to the hills. 

Not long ago Judge Cowing retired after twenty-eight 
years on the Bench in New York City. He had tried fifty 
thousand criminal cases, sent three murderers to the 
electric chair and six to the gallows, put firebugs, thugs 
and swindlers in prison for terms aggregating many cen- 
turies. He had sat in judgment on the lowest of men in 
their least attractive circumstances, dissecting diseased 
character, probing vicious motives. Yet he finished it all 
a kind, elderly man, and said he thought, on the whole, 
both men and the world were growing better —population 
grows faster than crime. 

For sixteen years the watchman of a New York bakery 
has dealt out half-loaves of bread at midnight to a line of 
from three hundred to seven hundred outcasts. ‘‘Captain” 
Henry’s opportunities to sicken of humanity have been 
exceptional. He ought to be tall and blond like a Greek 
god, and should have taken to the Carpathians long 
ag>. in temperament, however, and also in physique, 
“Captain” Henry probably resembles no one so much as 
Santa Claus. 

Testimony of policemen, ambulance surgeons, charity 
workers and prison officials ail go for the same thing. 
The more one sees of even the worst of men at close range, 
the better one likes his kind. It is the exquisite who 
acquires a morbid dislike for humanity, and it has to be 
cultivated at iong range. 

How much does a man have to know about men to 
manage them? 

Or can they be handled by a routine system regardless 
of the human quality managed with a card index? 

Is it true, as the cynic asserts, that men have to be 
moved by springs of self-interest, through their pockets 
and stomachs? 

Every thousand men is likely to show one who is re- 
garded as a born master of his kind. Every generation 
produces a few masters, and once in an age comes a 
Napoleon. How much of this capacity is really inborn? 
How much can be acquired ? 
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THE ART OF HANDLING MEN 
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These are very 
serious questions to- 
day in our indus- 
trial civilization. 
Where once indus- 
trial life crystallized 
in small groups, and the master worked with his men 
and knew them, now we have gigantic masses of workers 
that compare with large armies. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has one hundred and ninety thousand employees — 
more than were engaged on both sides at Austerlitz. With 
their families they would populate St. Louis and Cleveland. 
The Steel Trust has an organization more than four-fifths 
the military peace footing of Great Britain. In many 
ways the new order is an improvement. Sociologists, for 
instance, regard the sweatshop as a relic of the old 
industrial life, and look to the new to abolish it. But 
these great organizations have grown so fast that much 
of the personality, the human contact between master 
and man, has been eliminated. The problem to-day 
is to restore that element. Hundreds of corporation 
presidents, manufacturers, transportation officials and 
merchants are experimenting upon it, each in his own way. 

It is not too strong an assertion to say that fifty per 
cent. of all the labor troubles grow out of 
purely human issues. If a strike results, the 
demand may be for shorter hours or more pay. 
Yet this is often merely the economic expression 
of a purely human grievance —‘‘ten cents more 
a day”’ gives a better face to ‘‘discharge the 
foreman.” The hundreds of labor troubles that 
never come to a strike —the sort that are being 
dealt with more effectively every day —are even 
more largely based on human issues, and settled 
on that basis. 

A strike discredits organization. It may cul- 
minate in an economic demand, but it indicates 
that human touch has been lost somewhere 
between the head of an organization and its 
hands. In pathology this nervous disorder is 
called ‘lack of codrdination.’””’ Unjust working 
conditions, favoritism, tyranny of petty bosses 
have gone on unknown for months. Suddenly 
comes industrial war, with its immense bill to 
pay in money, comfort and even life, with a 
civilization tied hand and foot to its routine. 
Settlement means overhauling the organization 
on a human basis, man to man. 

Matters are further complicated in this coun- 
try by race problems. Get together a force of 
one thousand men nowadays in America, espe- 
cially in the East, and you have a very compre- 
hensive ethnological exhibit. None of the big 
contractors would be at all astonished if a blue- 
painted Pict applied for work on a tunnel or 
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foundation job. Carry the 
principle up among the 
salaried workers and the raw 
material is just as diversified, 
even when more refined. 

A man born with the gift 
of managing men seldom has 
difficulty in selling it. A cen- 
sus of the great industrial 
executives would show that 
three-fourths have this 
knack, or have approximated 
it. Most of them began 
where they handled a force of 
men, kept it running peace- 
fully (the various races work- 
ing in accord), and advanced 
records of production. 

Abraham Lincoln wanted 
ability in his Cabinet and 
stepped over party lines to 
getit. Two of itsseven mem- 
bers, Seward and Chase, had 
looked for the Republican 
nomination of 1860, and both 
underrated Lincoln. Stan- 
ton, the fiery Democrat, 
not only underrated but 
despised him, and had humili- 
ated him years before. All 
three were temperamentally 
opposed to one another, and 
each of the trio went to 
Washington in 1861 expect- 
ing that Lincoln would be a 
figurehead, and he the power 
behind the throne. Without 
humiliating these able men, Lincoln showed, within a 
month, that he was master. He could have crushed the 
idol Seward with documents of his own writing; those 
documents never saw the light till both were dead. He 
kept the heavy, earnest Chase in harness, despite ingrained 
antipathy, and the bear, Stanton, virtually worked out 
his life-energy caged in the War Department. 

Was this power of mastery born in Lincoln? 

It is said that Mr. Schwab’s personality is so magnetic 
that the day he visited a steel plant its output increased. 
It is also said that Mr. Corey, another head of the Steel 
Trust, is so strikingly opposite in this respect that his visit 
might mean a decrease. Corey started in the laboratory. 
Schwab began as a stake-driver. Corey superintended 
mills, but his disposition was to number men. Schwab 
called them “Bill” and ‘‘ George.” 

Is Schwab’s power inborn? Has some mysterious ele- 
ment of personality been denied to Corey? 

Ask the executives of great manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and mercantile organizations, and they will commonly 
say: ‘‘ Yes, some men have it and some haven’t, and that’s 
all there is to the matter.” 

Watch laborers and mechanics rise, one after the other, 
to be tried as foremen. Some pass this first peak of pro- 
motion easily and are off up a long 
grade to larger responsibilities. 
Others sink back in a few weeks 
through incapacity, vanity, lack of 
aggressiveness, lack of tact and 
generalship. See the youngsters 
brought from college and set over a 
handful of men. Some bring them 
together as a teamster gets a united, 
even pull from sixteen horses, while 
others flee in a few days as if from a 
hell. 

Men who have this gift are not 
often able to deduce any principles 
from it. Men who haven’t are cer- 
tain there can be none. ‘Only one 
thing is absolutely sure,” said an old 
superintendent. ‘‘When you find a 
man that makes good in this way he 
is usually an Irishman.” 

But an examination of the 
methods of men who handle men 
seems to show that there are really 
basic principles. The ideal manager 
over a big working force is generally 
warm-blooded, offhand in speech, 
and lives among his men. Being 
‘‘out on the job” at all seasons is 
a vital part of mastery—some 
famous contractors can handle men 
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can be on the job. But deduct this human quality, and 
much is still left. 

President Winter, of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, says there are three principles. Before men will 
work for you they must understand: first, that you are 
going to be boss; second, that you know your job and 
theirs; third, that you are square. He is an experienced 
railroader, a Westerner, and now has 14,000 men under 
him, operating more than 250 miles of street railway. 
One of the penalties of a high corporation position, he 
says, is that you lose the close contact with men—for 
ten years he hasn’t been as close as he wanted to be. 

The problem of how to be boss is almost invariably the 
first one met with and mastered. It is very often 
solved by a fist-fight in actual practice, or, if physical 
prowess is not called into play, there is a battle of char- 
acter against character. Secretary Seward so thoroughly 
misjudged Lincoln that he drew up a complete adminis- 
trative and foreign policy of his own and sent it to the 
President. Lincoln met Seward with a letter contain- 
ing little but courtesy and expressions of appreciation ; 
Seward’s policy was even commended in part and the 
offensive portions disregarded. But the hand of iron was 
there, and Seward wrote to his wife: ‘“‘ Executive skill and 
vigor are rare qualities; the President is the best of us.” 
Schwab took charge of the Carnegie plant after the Home- 
stead strike, when it was disorganized and an inferno of 
hatred. His fighting strength lay in optimism, and he 
turned this misdirected energy into the production of 
steel. The basis for warfare was there, but the actual fight 
was made on character. 

Introduce a new head or sub-head into any working 
force, from a half-dozen bindery girls to a railroad divi- 
sion, and that force instinctively braces itself for a trial of 
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“* Nobody but Me Shall Run This Business” 
strength with the newcomer. Then follows a shock, and 
one or the other wins. There can be no compromise. The 
new superintendent may display ability by instantly 
singling out a group of malcontents for discharge. He 
may isolate a nasty little group of grievances and abolish 
them. ‘‘ When I was in the railroad business,” says one 
corporation executive, ‘‘I kept an eye out for trouble and 
adjusted it.”” Being an acute “trouble man” is a large 
factor in management. Many an executive is treating 
symptoms, never finding the seat of the disease. A large 
engraving plant had a half-dozen strikes in two years. 
Each was settled, but trouble soon came again. The pro- 
prietor was certain discontent had become blind and 
chronic. A “‘business doctor” came into this plant, over- 
hauled its system, righted some obscure evils, introduced 
a profit-sharing plan, and there has been no trouble since. 
Complaints and grievances cropped out like boils in a 
Massachusetts factory, and finally a regular ‘‘hospital’’ 
had to be established for their treatment in the shape of an 
arbitration committee of the hands. At the start, this 
committee was very busy. All the energy of the plant 
seemed to run to ‘‘jawing.’”’ But complaints became 
fewer and fewer, and now this committee is a safety-valve 
that diverts all undue pressure. 

Knowing your job and theirs is part of the art of 
being boss. Until men recognize that a foreman, super- 
intendent or manager is master of his business, he will 
get neither sympathy nor respect. Being square with 
employees is as important and far more difficult. It is 
easy enough to deal out justice to men under your eye. 
But how can it be managed over a system of 11,000 miles 
of railroad, or in a department store where the distance 
between the proprietor and some of his people is so great 
that one of them may starve to death without his knowing 
it until the newspapers begin to castigate him? Such a 
case happened in New York a few years ago, and to-day 
every employee of that merchant is required to keep at 
home a postal-card, addressed to the store, upon which a 
report of sickness must be mailed. 

Arbitration is glibly recommended as a universal pan- 
acea for labor troubles. It isa fine theory. It works well 





in practice, too. But it doesn’t fit 
all cases or classes of men. There 
is a vast difference between the 
indoor force of a great store and 
the outdoor force that puts up a 
skyscraper. 

The human touch in some organ- 
izations is a real element because 
these organizationsare stable. Men 
come into them and stay because 
the work calls for skill, wages are 
good, employment is steady all year 
round, and there are promotions 
for exceptional ability. But how is 
human touch to be established and 
maintained in an organization of 
15,000 street-car men, for instance, 
drawn from a restless city popula- 
tion, migratory by instinct? Twice 
as many trainmen are needed in 
summer as in winter. The work is 
of a character that requires a not 
very high degree of skill, with con- 
sequent smaller pay, and athousand 
and more outside demands for men 
are also eating up the organization. 

How are petty bosses to be controlled? President 
Vreeland, of the New York surface-car lines, says that 
wonders may be worked through firmness and intelligent 
sympathy with men by an executive who knows the kind 
of lives they lead, the anxieties that they carry about, the 
ambitions they have for themselves and their families. 
But to find petty bosses with this sympathy is a crucial 
matter. For lack of them many a system breaks of its 
own weight. A force of 15,000 men must 
be estimated in the mass for so many 
potential units of production. Select 
subordinates unwisely, and the force will 
not produce normally. 

In a Boston store where a board of 
arbitration sits on the appeal of every 
discharged employee, two-thirds of those 
who appeal are reinstated because it is 
found that subordinates have been un- 
just or worked out a grudge. When the 
late Colonel Waring took charge of the 
New York street-cleaning department, his 
thousands of sweepers and drivers had 
known nothing but a system of political 
pulls in righting grievances. He intro- 
duced the practice of hearing appeals on 
discharge cases. In a short time he was 
hearing very little else. Thereupon he 
issued an order establishing a ‘‘ Committee 
of 41,” each sweeping section, dump and 
stable electing a member. A meeting- 
place was provided, and the committee- 
men’s wages went on while they sat. This committee 
held three meetings a month to hear appeals, deciding 
about half. Those that could not be decided were referred 
to a ‘Board of Conference,”’ made up of five men elected 
by the committee and five from Waring’s office. It sat 
once a month. 

At the first meeting a sweeper was made chairman and 
one of the Commissioner’s men secretary. ‘Look out for 
Waring —it’s one of his tricks,” said the politicians. But 
the sweepers themselves saw the justice of the system, and, 
whenever a malcontent rose in their ranks, they converted 
or eliminated him. In the first year, out of 345 cases the 
committee settled 221. Of 124 passed to the board, 22 
fines were reduced or remitted, 13 sustained; 8 discharged 
employees were reinstated and 17 denied reinstatement. 
Twenty-four practical suggestions for improvement of the 
service also came up through this committee. The pres- 
ence of a committeeman in each section of the service 
acted as a check on foremen and even reduced the use cf 
profanity. 

These are a few ways in which the principle of ‘Be 
square” is worked out in actual practice. All over the 
United States to-day are found others, devised to fit in- 
dividual needs. The element of personality enters into 
all of them, but results are largely secured through atten- 
tion to plain matters of justice. Employers formerly 
fought attempts at arbitration on a purely sentimental 
basis. Their men came with a grievance and a demand. 
‘‘Nobody but me shall run this business,”’ was the reply, 
and immediately the issue was made a matter of stubborn- 
ness. But to-day the disposition is to take up these ques- 
tions in about the same businesslike way that is followed 
in buying new machinery or raw materials. 

As the element of sentimentality is eliminated, demands 
of workmen become fewer in number and are presented in 
a more businesslike spirit. Yet such methods of keeping 
the line open from the humblest employee right up to the 
chief are still complicated in a number of ways. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company investigates 
even the appeal of the man whose application for employ- 
ment has been denied. President Winter took up such an 
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appeal from his desk the other 
day to illustrate this point, and 
found that it was the application 
of a Hebrew who charged that he 
had been excluded on racial lines. 
The real cause lay in his physical 
disability. But his appeal was 
not denied until that had been 
made certain. An employee with 
a grievance can sometimes take 
his case right up to the president, 
and even past the president to 
the board of directors. But good 
judgment must be exerted, or 
subordinates would be weakened 
in authority. Appeals often take 
on a complex nature. 

In his railroading days Mr. 
Winter had the case of an engi- 
neer who was discharged as the 
outcome of a wreck. The engi- 
neer appealed on the ground that 
a lever on his engine was out of 
order, preventing application of 
brakes. The case was clouded 
by technical difficulties and went 
from chief to chief, until finally a committee of the Brother- 
hood came to the president. He settled it by inducing the 
committee to go over the evidence and give a decision. 
This verdict he agreed to abide by. The committee did so, 
and decided against the engineer. 

In the past few years there has grown up among 
employers a wide interest in what is termed ‘wel- 
fare work.” The Civic Federation maintains a bureau 
through which information about such work is spread. 
Welfare work includes almost everything that is done for 
the comfort of employees, from supplying clean drinking 
water to installing a profit-sharing or pension system. Its 
primary object is to get better service through content- 
ment and health of employees. But the secondary object 
is that of getting acquainted with them. 

One railroad president is said to put on jumpers once or 
twice a month and walk through the yards at his chief 
terminal, sometimes giving a hand in the roundhouse, 
again riding around on a shifting engine, but always 
observing and chatting. His men first regarded him as 
harmless. Now they regard him as a friend. 

Another railroader says he can’t do much with men 
until he knows them, and can’t know much about a man 
until he has seen his wife and family. This is a spirit that 
seems to be growing at a rapid rate among executives, 
and accounts for the social features that sprout out of 
welfare work, such as dinners, dances and lectures. One 
industrial president in the Middle West carries a pho- 
tographer with him when he goes on a foreign vacation, 
has stereopticon slides made when he comes home, and 
lectures to his employees on ‘‘The Homes of the Pha- 
raohs” or ‘‘Europe as I Found It.’’ Probably nobody 
would care to pay to get into one of his lectures. But that 
isn’t the point. President Ralph Peters, of the Long Island 
Railroad, holds a recep- 
tion in his office the first 
week in the year, and any 
worker on the road who 
ean arrange his schedule 
is welcome to come in and 
shake the ‘‘Old Man’s” 
hand. The annual dinner 
to employees is becoming 
a fixed feast in our indus- 
trial life, and plays the 
same purpose as the exec- 
utive’s occasional dinner 
to his official family. This 
may be an attempt to 
restore the close contact 
that existed between mas- 
ter and men when the 
latter lived at their em- 
ployer’s table. But what 
an advance over the 
“‘living-in” system that 
still exists in England! 

The publication of 
monthly magazines for 
erployees is another 
means of getting ac- 
quainted, infusing spirit 
into an organization, let- 
ting the men out on the 
tracks, the yards, the 
engines know what the 
front office is doing. The 
Erie Railroad has one, 
and each employee is en- 
titled to a copy with his 
pay envelope. It records 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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THE ORATOR OF THE DAY 


\ , ] HEN Pennell, the young lawyer 
from the city, who had been in- 
vited to deliver the Memorial Day 
Oration, arrived in town at noon, the reception com- 
mittee met him with embarrassed apologies for the rain, 
which just at that moment began to fall. Pennell had 
been scanning the sky all the morning through the car 
window; he had watched the white clouds steal like sheep 
up out of the west and move across the sky; gradually 
they increased in size, their edges turned gray, and at last 
they merged in one great sombre mass, that deepened until 
all the sky was black and lowered a shade of melancholy 
over the little Ohio hilis new clad in the green of spring. 
But the beauty of the tender scene had ail been lost on 
Pennell. The infinite variety of shade and tone and tint, 
the fleeting shadows that each moment gave the landscape 
a new expression of beauty, were naught to him; the 
grace, the tenderness, the vague, exquisite melan- 
choly of the country in spring had no meaning for 
him; all he saw was the glooming sky, all he felt was 
fear and disappointment —fear that there would bea 
thunderstorm, and disappointment that the Decora- 
tion Day exercises and his oration must now be ruined 
by the rain. 

The fear he kept to himself, but the disappoint- 
ment he had finally confided to the eiderly man who 
had occupied the seat with him during the last thirty 
or forty miles. “The confidence, however, had not 
been inspired so much by the disappointment as by 
Pennell’s desire to arouse his unknown companion to 
an appreciation of the importance of the young man 
by his side; the companion had not been impressed 
by Pennell, and when Pennell could endure his own 
obscurity no longer, he said, casually, and with a little 
laugh: 

‘It’s bound to rain; I never went to deliver a 
Decoration Day—ah—address in my life that it 
didn’t rain.” 

This, in a literal sense, was quite true, for Pennell 
had never before gone to deliver a Decoration Day 
address; he had not intended to put it in that way 
precisely, but, the words once uttered, he let them 
pass and felt that their duplicity was in a measure 
balanced by the modesty which had made him pause 
and then say ‘‘address”’ instead of ‘‘ oration.’ 

‘*Going to make a speech, eh?’’ the man had said. 

The effect was not wholly what Pennell had desired ; 
the man was not much impressed, and went on scan- 
ning his Enquirer. Pennell continued, however, to 
hold some converse with the man, and finally gave 
him his professional card—a thing Pennell never 
neglected to do, because in every man he met he saw 
a potential client. The man thrust the card into his 
pocket, and presently got off the train, leaving Pennell 
to look out at the blackening sky and to glance over 
the manuscript of his oration for the last time. 

When the invitation to deliver the oration on Deco- 
ration Day had come from the local Grand Army Post, 
Pennell had feltelated. The town wasa hundred miles 
away from the city, which proved to Pennell that his 
fame as an orator was growing; though he had never 
delivered a Decoration Day oration, he had made 
many speeches. He had begun in college, where he 
had had the misfortune to win an intercollegiate 
debate; later, when he began to practice law in the 
city, he had spoken publicly whenever occasion 
offered, and once had had another misfortune: a 
reporter, with some want of originality, had referred 
to him in a newspaper as the ‘‘silver-tongued.” 

Pennell, with that premeditation that early distin- 
guished everything he did, had joined the dominant polit- 
ical party in his city, had promptly tendered his services 
to the chairman of the committee, and had made many 
campaign speeches at ward meetings. The demand for his 
services grew; he spoke at small banquets and at various 
church affairs; he delivered occasional addresses, and his 
speeches were always so contrived that while they sounded 
brave, and even impetuous, nothing was said in them that 
might offend established custom or organized respectabil- 
ity, though he championed all reforms that had become 
reputable and popular and safe. Whenever he heard or 
read of the decay of the oratorical art, he smiled; and, in 
short, was a young man with the gift of the gab, a growing, 
though as yet not very remunerative, law practice, and a 
determinstion to get on in the world. 

Pennell had descended the steps from the car with his 
senatorial air, and, though piqued at the slim reception, 
he thought it best to smile graciously, and as he shook 
hands with the chairman of the reception committee, he 
said, as if accustomed to all the vicissitudes of public 
speaking: 

‘‘Oh, well, we always expect rain on Decoration Day.” 
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Then he turned up the collar of his long coat and pulled 
down over his eyes the brim of the black slouched hat he 
wore as the becoming and proper gear for an orator —just 
as he wore a low collar and black cravat, in order that his 
throat might be entirely free and unconfined for its great 
work. He bent before the rain, and made for the waiting 
hack. The rain was coming down in torrents, and the wind 
was blowing raw and cold; at any rate, there would be no 
thunderstorm, though the conditions were not otherwise 
auspicious. 

Pennell missed the band, and the company of National 
Guard troops he had dreamed of; there were but two or 
three customary loungers about the little railway station, 
and even these glanced at him casually, hardly curiously. 


* We're Getting Old, 
Cumrad’s. Our Day’s Past” 


There being no other passengers that day, Pennell and the 
two somewhat lorn committeemen had the hotel hack to 
themselves, and they started uptown between rows of 
trees, whose thick, green foliage was heavy and disconso- 
late with the rain. The committeemen had little to say; 
they repeated their apologies for the rain, but, by degrees, 
evaded all responsibility for it, and left Pennell at the 
hotel. 

Pennell ate his dinner alone, in the disturbing convic- 
tion that the other diners were unconscious of his pres- 
ence. Afterward, he nervously paced about in the hotel 
office for a while, looked out on the public square at the 
slanting rain and at the bronze figure of the infantryman 
who stood on his granite pedestal in his caped overcoat, at 
parade rest, his head bowed in perpetual meditation. 
About the pedestal some streamers of red, white and blue 
cloth had been wrapped, but these were drenched by the 
rain and twisted by the wind. The whole gray scene was 
sad and sombre enough; it was not what Pennell had ex- 
pected. Where were the band, the National Guard, the 
G. A. R. Post? 

The exercises were to be held in the Town Hall at two 
o’clock. At that hour the rain was no longer descending 





in the torrents that had preserved for the 
May morning the semblance of spring, but 
it came down in a steady drizzle, lugubrious 
and cold, as if the autumn had come; it was evident that 
the rain would last all day. The boughs of the trees, 
heavy with leaves, were heavier still with moisture, and 
swayed low and sadly; the decorations on the monument 
had lost all form and color and hung now in dismal, wet 
rags; the bronze of the bowed infantryman glistened in 
the steady drench. 

It was certain there could be no parade, and a little 
procession set out from the hotel, two by two, with noth- 
ing to lend official dignity, except the umbrella the com- 
mitteeman balanced over the head of Pennell, who, as 
Orator of the Day, headed the column. Behind him came 
the mayor and other notables, and a few old soldiers, 
hobbling painfully, the cold, wet weather playing havoc 

with their rheumatism. 

But they marched staunchly along, keeping up. 
They had already done many miles that day, for in 
the morning they had gone out to Willow Grove 
Cemetery, and, with the aid of a dozen young girls 
in white and the badged ladies of the Women’s Relief 
Corps, had strewn flowers and stuck little flags in the 
green sod at the head of each soldier’s grave. 

The sun had shone, the air was warm, and under 
the green branches of the peaceful burying-ground 
the veterans had bared their heads, and above them 
the mating robins had chirped, and now and then 
the bobolinks had sung their little carols, precisely as 
if the balmy air had breathed on zolian harps and 
drawn little harmonies from the strings. And for two 
hours these few old soldiers had been alone and silent 
with memories. And now, in a cold and bitter rain, 
they were trudging to the hall to hear the Orator of 
the Day. 

The Orator of the Day entered the hall, removed 
his hat, turned down the collar of his coat, and, brush- 
ing back the lock of hair he had trained to fall over 
his brow, composed his features to a stern and im- 
mobile mask, and strode down the centre aisle. From 
his place on the little stage he looked over an array 
of seats that seemed all the more empty because of 
the few that occupied them. 

Scattered through the middle of the house were a 
few women, with children, already restless, fidgeting 
and wriggling over the seats beside them, talking, 
whining, now and then giving utterance to piping, 
querulous questions; in the rear were a score of boys 
and young men, holding aloof, in a kind of sardonic, 
sneering superiority, from ceremonies for which they 
could affect nothing but contempt; on the front 
benches, right under the stage, were the old soldiers, 
a dozen of them; they had found their seats after 
much uncertain stumbling, and they sat there now, 
silent and stolid, lifting a row of gray, unkempt, 
bearded faces toward him. Some of them wore the 
blue coats on which to-day the brass buttons had 
temporarily replaced those of black bone they cus- 
tomarily wore; all of them displayed the bronze star 
of the G. A. R. depending from little soiled silken 
flags; several nursed crooked canes between their 
knees, and one had a crutch. 

From time to time, men and women straggled in; 
perhaps, after all, thought Pennell, a good audience 
might assemble to hear the oration of the day. 

Meanwhile, the stage was almost as full as the body 
of the house. The stage had been set in the gray, flat 
scene which, in the few meretricious melodramas that 

came to town, represented various marble halls of grandeur. 
There were scant drapings of flags, and a table had been set 
in the middle, on which were placed a stiff bouquet of spring 
flowers and a white porcelain pitcher and a glass tumbler, 
doubtless to help the Orator of the Day through his great 
effort. Behind the scenes there was much confusion; 
young men and women who were to have part in the exer- 
cises came on the stage, then rushed off again. 

The program was to be long, and Pennell resented this. 
Why, he thought, should there be so much to detract, to 
impede? The audience would be worn out long before the 
oration was reached. But, of course, he could do nothing 
but wait, and appear calm and dignified and impassive: 
to sit there, in a word, as an orator should. He kept on 
his overcoat, for the hall was cold, and the stage drafty; 
orators, as was well known, were peculiarly susceptible to 
drafts and were always taking cold on such occasions 
and losing their voices. Besides, it was always best, just 
as the orator arose to begin his speech, to pause, and 
slowly draw off his overcoat; it made his advent more 
impressive. 

So Pennell sat in his overcoat, and waited, and pitied 
the people who were doomed to life in this town, and pitied 


and despised all these foolish folk who were on the pro- 
gram, thinking their work of importance. But after a 
while things were ready—the exercises actually began. 

A girl seated herself at the upright piano at one corner 
of the stage (the piano bore a placard to tell what music 
store it was from), and played the Turkish Patrol, with 
a young man in pointed beard and gold eyeglasses with 
a gold chain, all very elegant, to turn the pages of her 
music. 

Then the audience was requested to rise and join in 
singing The Star-Spangled Banner. Theaudience rose, but 
it did not sing, because no audience ever sings that song, 
or ever can; no one could sing it but the quartet on the 
stage, and, though they had the notes and words, even 
they did not sing it very well. 

After this pretense of national music in a nation that 
has no national music, the pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, a very tall, slim young man in black, with a 
flat chest and a flatter abdomen, prayed; the quartet sang 
Tenting To-night on the Old Camp Ground (the young 
man with the pointed beard and gold eyeglasses and gold 
chain sang tenor), and they dwelt lovingly on the chord of 
the diminished seventh. 

Then a small boy, who was so frightened that his little 
knees quaked, was pushed on to the stage, his mother 
crouching in the rear to prompt him; he held a tiny flag, as 
stiff as paper, in his hand. Ina high, piping voice, catch- 
ing his breath in mortal agony at the beginning of each 
line, he recited several verses about The Flag, giving his 
tiny flag a jerk, intended to be a patriotic wave, at the end 
of each stanza, got through it, bobbed his head hurriedly 
and fled; and after this cruelty to children had been 
accomplished, the quartet sang again. 

Then a young woman, in a white dress, wearing rubber 
overshoes, with great assurance and as if she were placing 
the last finishing touch on the elocutionary art, declaimed 
Sheridan’s Ride, and, there being symptoms of applause, 
promptly rendered another selection—Riley’s Good-by, 
Jim; Take Keer o’ Yerself. She pronounced this ad- 
monitory line in the tremolo of deepest pathos, as if the 
old father were publicly displaying his grief, instead of 
trying to hide it. 

Would it never end? thought Pennell. Would they 
never reach the oration? The hall had been gradually 
filling, and the audience was now of respectable size; it 
was an audience which newspapers describe as being com- 
posed of fully five hundred persons—that is, there were 
nearly two hundred present. Surely, thought Pennell, 
there had been enough of these senseless preliminaries. 
‘These people had come there to hear an oration and to be 
entertained and improved, and doubtless they were grow- 
ing as impatient as he. 

But no, there was yet more to come; there was the in- 
evitable local chairman, who must make a long talk — that 
is, announce that he could not make a speech, and then 
consume three-quarters of an hour in proving his asser- 
tion. Pennell told himself he might have expected that, 
and he was not to be disappointed, for just then a man 
rose and walked awkwardly to the front of the stage. 

He was a stocky man, with a round, hard head; it was 
covered with thin, perfectly white hair; his smooth- 
shaven face was red—not the ruddiness of soft living, but 
the red that comes from exposure to all weathers; the 
skin was firm and hard and rough. His mouth was broad, 
and his lips level and thin; his jaw was heavy, his nose 
prominent, his eyes deep blue. Now, as they looked out 
over the little assembly of his towns- 
men, they were calm and clear, and the 
people met them with eyes upturned in 
trust and respect and confidence. 

He stood there in his ili-fitting gray 
clothes, his hands plunged in the outer 
pockets of his coat; his trousers crept 
up the wrinkled ankles of the boots he 
wore, and he stood awkwardly, and yet 
staunchly, with his weight on his right 
leg; his left leg was bent a trifle, and 
when it moved it moved stiffly—as he 
himself would have put it, he ‘‘favored”’ 
that left leg. In his appearance there 
was nothing graceful, nothing com- 
manding, nothing accustomed; the 
Orator of the Day divined instantly 
that this man could not make a speech, 
and in his impatience with him for 
speaking at all he felt a kind of vicari- 
ous shame for the man who appeared to 
such poor advantage. 

Well, thought Pennell, he would have 
to endure it as best he could, but he 
was being sorely tried by the events of 
the day; he would be lucky if he could 
deliver an oration at all after so much 
interruption and so many obstacles. 
And Pennell sighed, straightened in 
his chair, composed his features to a 
patient, but respectful, expression. 
The hall, however, had suddenly grown 
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Pennell had Descended the Steps with His Senatorial Air 


very still; suddenly filled with an atmosphere of intensity, 
The man had begun to speak. 

‘‘Cumrad’s,’”’ he said—and Pennell could scarcely repress 
a smile at his pronunciation, his graceless address 
“‘Cumrad’s, I was asked by the committee to preside at 
this meeting and introduce the speaker of the day. As 
there didn’t seem to be anybody else to do it, I said, yes, 
I'd do it. I can’t make much of a speech; you all know 
that. We have in our midst a young man who is a fine 
orator, and he has come down here from the city to talk 
to us, and we're ali anxious to hear what he has to say.” 

Pennell relished this; his heart warmed a little toward 
the speaker, but he tried to deepen his look of modest un- 
concern. 

“‘T’m sorry it had to rain,”’ the old man went on; ‘but 
maybe it don’t make so much difference, after all. As I 
look down at you this afternoon there’s only a few of you 
left—just about adozen. And I reckon there’s only about 
four of you that were in Comp’ny E—a corp’ral’s guard, 
as you might say. There’s only a very few of us left any 
more to turn out on Decoration Day; most of them are out 
there in Willow Grove burying-ground, where we were this 
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morning. It won't be long before we’re all out there, and 
then it won’t matter if it does rain on Decoration Day."’ 

He had moved a little toward the side of the stage, that 
side on which the veterans sat, and now the twelve old 
gray and shaggy heads were bending forward. The old 
men’s eyes were fixed on him, as his were fixed on theirs; 
the rest of the audience were forgotten; the speech was 
for them alone. 

‘We're getting old, cumrad’s. Our day’s past. I re- 
member when we started away; you were all boys then 
just boys; none of you was much over twenty-one, most of 
you were eighteen or nineteen. When troops were needed 
we raised Comp’ny E here in the old town; we weren't 
long in raising them. We went into camp out here on Mad 
River, a hundred of us boys, and, someway, you elected me 
cap’n. We didn’t stay there very long. In a week we. 
went over to Macochee and joined our regiment; then over 
to Camp Chase. We didn’t have much time there to learn. 
They drilled us some, not much; they needed men at the 
front, and we went. We reported to Sherman at Paducah 
early in February. Our first sight of real war was when 
we saw the wounded coming down the Cumberland; our 
first taste of real war came early in March; you remembcr 

well, one or two of you remember -you, John Weaver, 
and you, Henry—you remember that early in March we 
went up the Tennessee in boats, and went into camp near 
Shiloh Church, two or three miles from Pittsburg Land- 
ing. 

“There we saw our first fighting. The Confederates at- 
tacked us the morning of April (Sunday morning, that 
was; we were on the right of Buckland’s Brigade in Sher- 
man’s Division. Our brigade had a good position ona ridge 
and we withstood the attack of three lines—Cleburn’s, 
Anderson’s and Johnson’s—that lasted two hours or 
more. At ten o’clock our right flank was threatened by 
Pond and Trabue; we were ordered back by General 
Sherman to form on another line, which we were forced 
out of and back all day Sunday. We lay out all night in 
the rain, but we lay in line, and early Monday morning we 
commenced on them again, and forced them back, slowly, 
over the dead and dying of the day before, until we held 
the field. There they were, those young men lying dead or 
wounded or mangled —fifty of them—a hundred of them 

five hundred of them. When that fight was over we had 
over three thousand dead young men on our hands to 
bury—-and twenty thousand young men and boys shot, 
some dead, some terribly wounded. When our first ser- 
geant called the roll of Comp’ny E, only about seventy of 
our boys answered to their names,”’ 

Pennell wondered if he was going to give, in this mon- 
otonous detail, a history of the whole Civil War. Yes, 
apparently, for now he was going on: 

‘Then after the action at Fallen Timbers, we were in 
the advance on the siege of Corinth. We were in the fight 
at Russell’s House near Corinth on May 17, then in June 
and July, Memphis, where we were on duty at Fort Pick- 
ering till November; then came Grant’s Central Mississippi 
campaigns and the operations on the Mississippi Central 
Railroad to the Yocnapatawpha River.” 

The old man stood there without taking his hands from 
his pockets, without moving, save that now and then he 
eased that left leg a little; and slowly, without his know- 
ing why, Pennell forgot about his own speech, forgot about 
himself even, forgot everything, in thisman. The hall was 
very still; the children had ceased to squirm and wriggle, 
the women had ceased to cough; the young smart Alecks 
in the rear had sobered, and the old 
soldiers —Pennell looked at them; they 
sat there, several of them leaning their 
bearded chins on their canes, one gray- 
beard bent forward, staying himself 
witha yellowcrutch. Their old, rheumy 
eyes were fixed on the old man who was 
speaking, and something in those eyes, 
in the expression of those faces, wrought 
a curious effect within the Orator of 
the Day. 

He was not without imagination; he 
could not have made his speeches had 
he lacked that divine quality; he was 
not without human sympathy; and as 
he looked at these old men, so worn, so 
withered and so weary, a pity sudden! 
welled within him. As he loole. xt 
them, they somehow changed; their 
ragged beards vanished, their faces be- 
came young and ruddy, their eyes 
beamed with the fire of youth, their hair 
became black, their forms straightened, 
and he could see them erect, tall, strong 
and lithe, in immortal youth, marching 
away-—-away. He could hear the wild 
music of fife and drum, he could see the 
colors streaming in the wind —— 

‘Wolf River Bridge-— White’s Station 

Memphis—Young’s Point—Vicks- 
burg’’—the chairman was going on. 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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Inflaming the Jap Mind 


HE Japanese situation, we are told, is drifting to a 
critical stage. Cabled excerpts from Japanese edito- 
rials and political speeches seem to prove it. 

But a condition obtains in Japan which is not easily 
understoed over here. Being a yellow race, the Japanese 
support a press which corresponds with the national hue. 
There are newspapers in the larger cities which are mo- 
tived by nothing higher than a desire for circulation and 
profits. They would print ‘‘WAR” in big, red letters on 
the front page at any time if the city editor judged that a 
few hundred additional copies might be sold thereby. 
If they find an article in a Bombay exchange describing 
the anti-Chinese riots of fifty years ago, they immediately 
write themselves a special cablegram from San Francisco 
saying, ‘‘ Yellow men slaughtered on the Pacific Coast,” 
and rush out an extra. Half an hour later they issue 
another extra with the same text, but embellished with 
damning pictures of San Francisco before and after the 
earthquake. If an inebriate candidate for road supervisor 
in San Luis Obispo County makes an anti-Japanese 
speech they print extracts from it in big, black type to 
prove that the leading statesmen of the United States are 
bent upon war. And they follow it up with a double- 
leaded editorial, affirming their eagerness to bleed and die 
for the preservation of the national honor. 

In that country, also, are certain gentlemen profession- 
ally engaged in politics who joyously tail on to such com- 
motion as the yellow press can stir up, and make fiery 
speeches about the grand old flag—astutely hoping 
thereby to capture a few offices while the people are, so to 
speak, looking the other way and forgetting about year- 
before-last’s graft disclosures. 

As nothing corresponding to this deplorable condition is 
known in the United States —where all newspapers, as well 
as all candidates, are absolutely truthful and high-minded 

we are apt to misjudge the situation in Japan. 


They Make the Man 


OMEWHERE in New England, we are told, an associa- 
tion has been formed for the purpose of exerting an 
influence, national in its scope, upon manners. 

We hail the step with satisfaction. Every thoughtful 
person acknowledges the immense importance of manners. 
The trouble is, not that there are so many really ill- 
mannered people, but that every class, set and region 
has its own code of etiquette. ‘Thus, a member of one 
class coming in contact with members of another shocks 
them by exhibiting manners which they deem heretical, 
although these manners are perfectly orthodox on their 
own ground. What we need, most decidedly, is an arbiter 
of continental scope and authority, which, rising above all 
mere local and class prepossessions, will consider the whole 
subject on its intrinsic merits, and decide upon a set of 
manners which thereafter shall be the standard for the 
entire population. 

We hope the association will call a national congress as 
soon as possible, and give notice that we shall appear 
before it in support of a motion to abolish that awkward 
and useless article, the fork. ‘This implement is absolutely 
superfluous, at least to a man with the ordinary digital 
equipment. The main office which it performs can be 
accomplished with equal satisfaction by use of the knife. 
It is unnatural, because men are not generally ambidex- 
trous. In those communities which are nearest to Nature 
the fork is almost unknown, save for merely decorative 
purposes. 
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The fork is uneconomical in the: highest degree. It re- 
quires double the investment in plant. To fall back upon 
railroad phraseology, which has become so familiar of late, 
its average trainload is much less than that of the knife. 
We should say, in conveying victuals with a fork the 
expenditure of energy per ton per mile is quite fifty per 
cent. greater than where a knife is used. 

Finally, in a republic you cannot—nor should you wish 
to—make the majority conform to the minority. The 
proper way is to make the minority conform to the 
majority. This would at once settle the fate of the fork. 


Living In and Living Out 


E DISAGREE with the common opinion of the 
English system of ‘‘living in.’’ Under this plan, 
which obtains in many of the larger retail establishments, 
the employer lodges and feeds the employee. The English 
shopgirl, in return for her labor, gets a bunk to sleep on, 
enough bread, butter, tea and soup to support life, and a 
little money for clothes. As every detail of living is under 
control of the employer he is sure to get his labor at the 
lowest cost that will keep life in the laborer. The system 
is heid to be a triumph of commercial economics. 

But we think this encomium undeserved. The living-in 
plan saddles the employer with the total cost of sustaining 
life in the employee. This can be beaten. Asa matter of 
fact, it is beaten in some large and prosperous retail estab- 
lishments in America, where many employees do not re- 
ceive a wage that will support life. The English system 
does not take adequate account of the resourcefulness of 
the human automaton. If sufficiently pressed by neces- 
sity it will, so to speak, throw out saving tentacles, dis- 
covering a relative or friend from whom some little 
sustenance may be drawn, or develop an extra store of 
labor-power after the employer has extracted all the 
labor-power at which the machine is rated. In fine, as the 
experience of the American establishments referred to 
demonstrates, it is possible for the employer to get his 
labor at a cost actually below the total cost of sustaining 
life in the laborer. 

Thus the English ‘‘living-in” employer, far from having 
said the last possible word in commercial economics, is, in 
reality, a good deal of anamateur. Let us never foolishly 
praise a thing merely because it is English. 


Monkeying with Money 


HE first week in June gold was shipped out of the 

country at the rate of a million dollars a day. The 
‘‘Street’’ was rather blue, therefore, and railroad stocks 
declined to the lowest level of the year. 

The most authoritative opinion in Wall Street assigns 
two causes for this depressing outflow of gold. The Finan- 
cial Chronicle points out that, a year ago, Secretary Shaw 
was making free loans of Treasury gold to such New York 
banks as would engage to import the metal from Europe. 
Financial houses borrowed very heavily abroad. Stimu- 
lated by this Treasury bonus, we imported forty-five mil- 
lions of gold from Europe. This was pleasant at the 
moment, and undoubtedly assisted materially in prolong- 
ing last year’s splendrous stock boom. Now, the boom is 
over and we have to pay back the gold. This is disagree- 
able—-although it does seem the height of ingratitude to 
blame the former complaisant Secretary of the Treasury. 

According to law, national banks are not entitled to 
count national bank-notes as a part of their reserve. 
They do it, however, and the Treasury Department winks 
at the practice. Now, comes the National City Bank of 
New York, in a circular to its patrons, and points out that 
this unlawful practice amounts to an inflation of the cur- 
rency; that ‘‘it is a fair presumption that the present out- 
ward gold movement is being importantly influenced, if 
not wholly caused,” by it. 

We mention these things merely because they suggest 
that when money is ailing it is always well to inquire 
whether the doctors themselves have been doping’ the 
patient injuriously — before looking far afield to Presiden- 
tial speeches and socialistic activities in Wisconsin. 


A Rest for Mr. Harriman 


ORTUNATELY the Administration has decided not 

to prosecute Mr. Harriman. With the very liveliest 
sense of that gentleman’s abilities, we deny that he has 
done anything which justly entitles him to a crown of 
martyrdom. 

For what would he be prosecuted ? 

Would it be for manipulating and inflating Chicago and 
Alton? Then Messrs. Moore and Reid must be prosecuted 
for their manipulation and inflation of Rock Island capi- 
talization, which was about twice as rank as the Alton deal. 
Would the Administration also prosecute J. J. Hill and 
J. P. Morgan for converting a hundred millions of Bur- 
lington stock into two hundred millions of bonds? The 
Vanderbilts did this to Lake Shore stock. 

Would Harriman be prosecuted because he crushed 
competition by joining the Southern Pacific and the Salt 
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Lake roads to his Union Pacific system? Hill was not 
prosecuted, even when the Supreme Court declared his 
merger of Great Northern and Northern Pacific illegal. 
And he should not have been—unless the Vanderbilts, 
Cassatt, the Moores, Spencer, Ryan et al. were also 
prosecuted. Every ‘‘railroad king” has for a decade been 
openly directing his energies to doing this same thing. 

Mr. Harriman’s deeds have been injuriously magnified 
at Washington of late—as though his practice was a thing 
peculiar to himself and in contrast with the practice of 
other rail magnates. . This is not at all true. On the con- 
trary, Harriman is important just because he is strictly 
typical of the whole group to which he belongs. His 
practice is precisely the typical practice. Personally he is 
less agreeable than some of the others, and he has undoubt- 
edly been sassy to the President; but those are points 
which the Interstate Commerce acts do not cover. 

To know what Harriman has done is valuable, not in 
order to judge him personally, but in order to remedy a con- 
dition that makes his strictly typical operations possible. 


The Magic Circle 


HE Wisconsin Legislature, after a long and earnest 

debate, has decided not to abolish the party circle at 

the top of the official ballot. Thus the Wisconsin elector, 

by marking in the ring opposite the party name, may still 
vote a ‘‘straight ticket.” 

This is one of the most painful subjects that any honest 
jegislature can be called upon to deal with. The practice 
of arranging all candidates in party columns is the last 
bulwark of corrupt boss politics. We have never yet seen 
a plausible argument that such arrangement of the ballot 
served any other purpose. But to abolish the party col- 
umn and circle would at once eliminate about seventy per 
cent. of all the precious gabble and flub-dub of polities. 

Take it candidly home to yourself. Suppose you love 
to be on the ‘‘inside,”” and have grammar-school boys look 
upon you with awe as one adept in the mysteries of poli- 
tics; suppose you are zealous to be a wheel-horse in fur- 
thering the candidacy for the State Senate of neighbor 
George W. Smith. Would you like to go out on the stump 
and just talk about Smith and his honesty and general 
intelligence, and how he stood on the good-roads proposi- 
tion, and what he intended to do about the drainage tax, 
with no impassioned references to the grand old party of 
Lincoln and Grant or the equally grand old party of 
Jefferson and Jackson; without ever once picturing the 
tariff as the bounteous sustainer of the American home or 
the rapacious destroyer thereof; without even—goodness 
gracious!—saying a word about Theodore Roosevelt or 
William Jennings Bryan? 

Or suppose— merely for the sake of the argument —that 
you were engaged in politics from motives of a more prac- 
tical and monetary character. It would certainly be 
advantageous to talk about tariff, Monroe doctrine and 
imperialism, instead of prosily addressing yourself to the 
merely personal allegation that your candidate would 
steal a red-hot stove. 


The Statue of Heine 


CCORDING to recent cables, Emperor William has 
not, as was alleged, ordered the statue of Heine re- 
moved from the Villa Achilleion, where it was erected by 
the poet’s only royal admirer, the late Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. This is a distinct loss to the art wherein Heine 
was preéminently great. A lot of satire, some of it almost 
worthy of the author of the Reisebilder, thus misses fire. 
Heine delighted himself and a million others in satirically 
expressing the opinion that royalty’s distinguishing 
characterist’es were bigotry and stupidity. To make a» 
reigning duke seem an ass was not only meat to him but 
intellectual nourishment to two generations of his readers. 
When royalty erects a statue to him and plants a hundred 
rosebushes about it, the jokes lose their barb; the mocker 
is mocked. 

Suppose all four Georges returned to earth and went 
about, hammer in hand, apoplectic with indignation, 
smashing every destructible memorial of Thackeray. 
What unimaginable joy to the novelist’s true lover! But 
suppose they came back, an enlightened band, to lay 
wreaths upon his tomb. A fine inheritance of wit would 
then lose its lustre. 

We could imagine the marble effigy at Villa Achilleion 
indulging an appreciative grin over a regal order that it be 
overthrown. But it must look down upon a tolerant em- 
peror with a somewhat confused and dubious expression. 
Naturally, Heine knows that no royalty can uproot him. 
He grows far too deep and broad in the human soil. The 
only question is whether he may, perchance, lend a hand 
in uprooting royalty. The less royalty is like what he 
alleged it to be, the slimmer the chance of that. 

He said that the stupid of the earth were his patrimony, 
whom he coined into money and fame, and when he met a 
person of quite exceptional stupidity he wished gratefully 
to embrace him. It is precisely tolerance, and not bigotry, 
that really overthrows the great satirists. 
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WHO'S WHO—AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Human Stump Speech 


F YOU should happen into the Rainier Club, in Seattle, 
I some day, along about luncheon-time, and should 
hear a series of noises like this: ‘‘Thump—biff —biff 
—b-a-n-g!’’ that would be John L. Wilson saying: ‘‘Good- 
morning; it’s a fine day.’ 

John L. is the Human Stump Speech. He is the Per- 
sonified Exciamation Point. He never says anything 
without emphasis, and when he tries to be real forceful he 
blows up like a powder magazine where a calloused work- 
man who has been making skyrockets tries to light his 
pipe with a fuse. He is at his best when sitting at a table, 
because he has something to pound on. If he has no table 
to pound on he will pound on you, just as cheerfully, 
which will not make so much noise as a table, unless you 
happen to be a particularly hard case—or have one — but 
will supply the basis for the accentuation just as well. 

Wilson hates peace. He welcomes animosity. He will 
fight at the drop of the hat, and, if hats are not dropping 
frequently enough, he will take steps to drop a few. When 
he isn’t fighting he is unhappy, and when he is fighting 
many other people are unhappy. His crest is a bantam 
rooster. His motto is: ‘‘Lay on, MacDuff!”’ and his bat- 
tle cry is: ‘‘Eat ’em alive!” He has been fighting ever 
since he has been in Washington, and he is fighting yet. 
He will be fighting so long as there is any breath in him. 
Sometimes he gets whipped—gets whipped ferociously 
but that is all a part of the game. The glory of the combat 
has been his, even if his political eyes are blackened and 
his robe of office has both tails torn off and is ripped up 
the back. 

He was born in Indiana, and was early in politics as 
furnishing the best field for the shock of battle available 
at that time. He went to the State Legislature, and then 
President Arthur appointed him receiver of public moneys 
at Spokane Falls, in the then Territory of Washington. He 
went out to Washington, and has been there ever since, 
assisting in the development of the country and retarding 
the development of his antagonists so far as a first-class 
fighting man can. They elected him to the Fifty-first 
Congress as first Representative after Washington became 
a State, and he came to Washington, the city, rolled up his 
sleeves and waded in. 


A Transplanted Indianian at Large 


HEY looked at him curiously at first, this transplanted 
Indianian who hopped into anything that came along 
with a cheerful grin and a cheerless manner of speech that 
made the persons to whom he addressed his few remarks 
sputter like Senator Bacon when he is trying to say ‘‘ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement.” His first real jump into the 
limelight was just after the Sherman Repeal bill had been 
passed. General Charles Tracey, of Albany, who used to 
worship at the shrine of Grover Cleveland more assidu- 
ously than anybody in Washington, referring to him as 
“that noble countenance,’’ was moved to make a speech 
of thanks to Congress for passing the bill. The General 
evidently felt he was the Moses who had led the Republic 
out of the morass, for he voluminousiy and cordially ex- 
pressed his great gratification that this event had come to 
pass under his supervision. He foresaw in it the salvation 
of the Republic, and, while he was not unmindful of the 
part he had played in this enormous beneficence, he could 
not refrain from expressing the thought that, if it had not 
been for that brave, patriotic, greatest-American-since- 
Columbus, who was in the White House, the repeal bill 
would not have been passed. Therefore, it was meet to 
laud the President, and he lauded him, imus and issimus. 
At the laudiest part of the speech, Wilson got up. 
“Cuckoo!” he cuckooed; ‘‘Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” The 
House, which had been getting ready to throw inkwells 
and things at the General, blew up. There was an explo- 
sion of laughter that rattled the stained-glass ceiling. 
That was the first public application of the cuckoo term. 
Senator Morgan, of Alabama, had used it in a speech a 
few days before, when he said, in his mild and gentle man- 
ner, of the members of his own party who did not agree 
with him: ‘‘When the White House ciock strikes, they 
all say ‘cuckoo,’’”’ but Wilson was the man who used the 
term first as an appellation. As for General Tracey, he 
never did finish his pwan of personal and Presidential 
thanks. 

Wilson remained in Congress three terms, and resigned 
in 1895 to go to the Senate. He was in the Senate when 
Mr. Bryan promulgated his immortal doctrine concerning 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. At the exact and 
psychological moment when Mr. Bryan promulgated that 
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John L. Wilson, Ex-Serator from Washington 


doctrine, the entire Pacific Coast uttered a wild whoop, 
went up in the air all spraddled out, and when it came 
down began running around in circles like a gigantic sand- 
piper, which—if a digression into natural history may be 
permitted in these parlous days for the natural historian 
spends most of its time trying to find where its head is, 
and in that pleasant and profitable employment is appar- 
ently imbued with the idea that said head is everywhere 
but where it is. 

“Yip—yip—yip!” exulted the Pacific Coast. ‘‘The 
free and unlimited coinage of silver! That is the stuff for 
us! If we get double the quantity of money, we will get 
double the price for everything!” 

It was fine. Republicans and Democrats and all others 
went in with a glad hurrah. More money! That was the 
ticket. They were willing to stand for the free and un- 
limited coinage of everything, from silver to Dungeness 
crabs. But not for John L. Wilson. He saw a chance for 
a fight. So he set his foot on the gold standard and pro- 
claimed in a clarion voice that that financial rock should 
fly from its firm base as soon as he, and somewhat sooner. 

Well, it was a fight, sure enough. Wilson and some 
few others tried to stem the tide, but it was not good 
weather for stemming out on that part of the coast, and 
was particularly healthful for tides. When they finished 
up at election time they were beaten. Mr. Bryan got the 
votes of Washington. Meantime, Wilson’s long career as 
a fighter had made him some enemies, using some in its 
strictly comparative sense, for the State was not so densely 
populated as it might have been; but it had also cemented 
him to a lot of friends. They went in to reélect Wilson to 
the Senate. 

He was defeated. It is not necessary here to tell how 
he was beaten or who did it. He was beaten, and retired 
to private life. ‘‘There,’’ said the other fellows, taking 
stock of their scars, ‘‘ we guess that finishes him. He's out 
of it for keeps. Now, let us have peace.” 

He was out of it? Certainly, he was out of it—about as 
long as it took him to get from Spokane to Seattle, and on 
the following day, or thereabouts, he put a modest card 
at the top of the first editorial column of the Post- 
Intelligencer, the big Republican paper, stating to an 
astonished Commonwealth that he had bought said paper 
and from that day would run it as he saw fit. Out of it? 
He was just beginning to get init. There were loud cries. 
Wilson as owner and editor of the P-I! The opposition 
saw a dark cloud on the horizon, no larger than a man’s 
hand. It is there yet, too—only it has spread some. 


Mightier Than the Club 


O FAR as office is concerned, Wilson could not be 

elected to anything, in all probability. The rule of 
politics is that he who puts his fingers to the salve shall 
rise by the salve. The gentleman who goes out with the 
club does not bind himself eternally to the toga or any 
other badge of place. Still, Wilson is a great power in 
the Republican politics of the State, and he is fighting 
yet for what his friends want and for what he wants. 

He says he has no further political ambitions for him- 
self. He is running his newspaper in the interest of peace 
and harmony—the John L. Wilson brand. He admits he 
has some decided opinions about the political ambitions 
of others he might mention. There are still a few persons 


to his way of thinking —who need trimming, and the 
shears are always sharp and the opportunity always 
sought. Perhaps he will not succeed in his entire trimming 
enterprise, although he has been doing fairly well thus far; 
but he will always be trying, for he never could memoriz« 
that forgive-and-forget maxim. ' 

And he fights as he talks—all at once: ‘“‘ Biff —swat 
swat —biff! Thisis my opinion! Bing!— How do you like 
it? Bang! Oh, youdon’t like it,eh ?—Thump —cr-a-s-sh 
thumpety —thump—thump—thump!”’ Heeats’em alive! 


Bunking with Roosevelt 


HEN President Roosevelt made his recent trip to 
Indianapolis and Lansing, one of the press associa 

tions sent along a reporter who had never been out with a 
Presidential party before. The reporter was nervous 
and much afraid some of the other press representatives 
would ‘‘scoop”’ him on some of the incidents of the trip. 

He happened to be away from the train when, at one of 
the stops, an old man, who claimed the President had 
bunked with him out on the plains, came up to shake hands. 
When the reporter got back he heard the story, but he was 
a little suspicious of it, and he summoned up all his courage 
and went in to ask the President about it. 

‘‘Is it true that you bunked with that man who was 
brought up to the train, Mr. President?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Why, yes,” the President replied. ‘‘I remember the 
circumstance very well. We had been rounding up horses, 
and one was missing. I volunteered to go out after it. I 
rode along a good many miles without catching sight of 
the horse, and night fellon me. I saw a light in the dis 
tance and came to a little shack on the plains. I thought 
that would be better than sleeping out, and I rapped on 
the door. This man came to the door, let me in and in- 
vited me to sleep there. He had only one bunk, so we 
turned in together.”’ 

The reporter had been standing on one foot and then 
on the other. The President stopped, and he had to say 
something. So he stammered: ‘‘ Was this on a railroad 
train, Mr. President?” 


The Oratorical Retainer 


HEN Major-General H. C. Corbin was Adjutant- 
General of the Army and Elihu Root was Secretary 
of War, the two men went riding one day. 

They rode, side by side, for twelve miles. Several times 
General Corbin tried to get Secretary Root into conversa- 
tion, but each time he failed. 

They came home and Root hadn't said a dozen words. 
Corbin was commenting on this silence on the part of the 
Secretary later: ‘‘I suppose,’’ said Corbin, ‘‘that Mr. 
Root is so used to talking for pay that he won't say any- 
thing unless he gets a retainer.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Ankeny, of Washington, owns a string of banks 
in his State. 

@ Edward Clark, who wrote the ‘‘nature faker’’ inter- 
view with President Roosevelt, is celebrated as an expert 
ornithologist. 

@ Charles Spooner, son of ex-Senator Spooner, the famous 
Wisconsin statesman, iS practicing law in Seattle. He 
looks like his father. 

@ Isaac Stephenson, the new Senator from Wisconsin, is 
seventy-eight years old and, it is said, has a million for 
each year and a few odd ones for leap years. 


€ August Belmont has been seen riding in his own subway 
in New York, which nails the stories of his exclusiveness. 
However, he has been caught at it but once. 


€ The story that President Roosevelt says ‘‘ By George!”’ 
is stamped as a campaign lie in Washington. The Presi- 
dent says: ‘‘By Godfrey!”’ and a few other things much 
more Presidential than ‘‘ By George!” 

© Robert L. Owen, who was selected to be one of the 
Senators from Oklahoma, is one-eighth Cherokee Indian. 
When he gets to Washington he will find congenial com- 
pany in Senator Curtis, of Kansas, who is one-quarter Kaw 


@ Thomas P. Gore, who was, early in the game, slated as 
the other Senator from Oklahoma, is blind. Moreover, he 
has the record for long-distance talking for the Southwest. 
He can speak on any topic longer than any other man in 
his section. 
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HE first half 

of the current 

year marksa 
record in brilliant 
achievement at 
home and commendable endeavor abroad 
for high honors in the outdoor world. 
It is true that the efforts on foreign soil 
have not been rewarded sufficiently to give 
any especial reason for pride of skill, but 
they must be applauded none the less, if 
for no other reason than for the worthy 
illustration they offer of the ‘‘try, try 
again’’ motto, without which the wheels of 
the universe would not revolve. 

At home, the colleges in their final ath- 
letic championships furnished a set of 
games which resulted in the triumph of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the mak- 
ing of half a dozen new records by as many 
athletes whose running and jumping have 
never before been equaled in any set of 
university sports. That is saying a great 
deal, but not really enough, for the games 
may truthfully be classed as the most bril- 
jiant in performance of any ever given in 
America. 

Next to the performances of the athletes, 
the most impressive feature of the day 
was the unsuccessful team-struggles of the 
ancient and usually formidable Harvard 
and Yale Universities to make a place for 
themselves in the results of 1907. With 
characteristic courage and determination, 
Yale made the very most of every bit of 
skill and speed contained within her repre- 
sentatives, and succeeded in literally driving 
her way weil to the front of the Harvard 
team, which a few weeks before had beaten 
her in a dual competition by a comfortable 
margin. Yale, indeed, succeeded in win- 
ning a third place, while Harvard finished 
far down among the very tail-enders—an 
experience to the Crimson as new as it 
must have been unpleasant. 


Chasing Shad ows 


There is no worth in any sport at any 
institution except in so far as it builds up 
general interest among students and a gen- 
eral participation in its activities by the 
student body; which, in simpler language, 
means that it is the well-chosen team of 
fairly good men that shows the healthful 
athletic state, rather than the few individ- 
uals of unusually high quality. It does not 
follow as a matter of course that the col- 
lege which happens to have a few brilliant 
merge ae is necessarily neglecting the 

est principles of athletics in attaining to 
especial prominence through the work of 
its star men; but the college which permits 
star-hunting by its track-team trainer, and 
which relies largely upon such stars for its 
position in the college athletic world, is 
chasing shadows. One year it may be at 
the top with respect to point-winning, the 
next year it may be at the bottom. 

The most successful contenders of the 
1907 championships, namely, Pennsylva- 
nia, which won first honors, and Mich- 
igan, which secured second place, owe their 
points to the stars whom they were so for- 
tunate as to count among their otherwise 
rather more or less mediocre representa- 
tives. With the large amount of material 
which both of these universities have to 
draw upon, and this year’s record asa fillip, 
no doubt they will each be wise enough now 
to take time by the forelock and devote the 
coming season of preparation to building 
the foundation of athletic teams which may 
give a good account of themselves, even 
after the stars of each have set. 

The international phase of the sporting 
year looms important at this writing, even 
though it does not appear to hold many 
laurels for American pilgrims to England. 
The champion of our amateur golf links 
has been put out in one of the early rounds 
of the British event; one of our most ex- 
pert women golfers has been worsted; and, 
more recently, Miss Sutton has gone down 
to defeat in the finals of the Northern 
Counties’ lawn-tennis championship of Eng- 
land. So far as women’s tennis is con- 
cerned, there is some comfort in the fact 
that Miss Sutton is a one-time national 
champion not only of America, but also of 
Great Britain; but golf, either for men or 
for women, holds no like solace. For 
several years now we have been sending 
one or another of our first rank in an 
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effort to bring back the championship 
trophy, and only once have we succeeded — 
when W. J. Travis defeated the best of the 
world. Usually, however, our men and 
women aspirants do not get very far into the 
tournament, and, as a rule, the women 
have made rather the better showing on 
foreign links. 

The international event which interests 
me most just now, however, is the forth- 
coming struggle by an American team to 
bring back to its original home the inter- 
national lawn-tennis trophy, known as the 
Davis Cup, which those very brilliant 

layers, the Doherty brothers, captured at 

Yewport several years ago. Two attempts, 
I think, we have made to recover our loss, 
and each one has been frustrated by the 
same consummate players who carried off 
the cup; under our present poor lawn- 
tennis system —which stunts promising ma- 
terial by permitting the ned, ws of the 
first class to invade and filibuster State 
tournaments in which they have no resi- 
dential right—our efforts would probably 
continue without avail so long as the 
Doherty brothers defended, because we 
have no one or two playing to-day, and 
none among the ‘‘promising material” of 
which we always hear just before the New- 
port event, who could beat the Dohertys. 

But it is reported definitely that these 
famous brothers have retired from the 
game, and, on that account, there is some 
hope that the cup may come back. It is 
not satisfactory to win with the best out, 
and the sportsmen of America wish the 
best of both countries were going to meet; 
as it is, the two countries are nearly on 
even terms, for each, in a sense, is handi- 
capped by its representation. The Ameri- 
can team is further weighted by having 
only two instead of the three members to 
whom it is entitled, because business pres- 
sure prevents the remarkable player, W. J. 
Clothier, from making the trip. If this 
young man were able to join B. C. Wright 
and K. H. Behr—the lone champions of 
their fatherland—the chances are more 
than even that the cup would find its way 
back; without Clothier the chances are 
scarcely even, with the probabilities favor- 
ing Australia getting the trophy. It is 
America’s golden opportunity, and it is a 
pity that the Association could not have 
sent a team more representative of our full 
strength, which, by the way, is weak 
enough at its best. 


Where the Strength Lies 


Next to Clothier, Wright is about our 
strongest player, though Behr is very 
promising, and one day will, if he continues 
to improve, be in the champion class. At 
all events, if we were to be restricted toa 
team or two, perhaps no two would more 
fittingly fill the difficult réle, for they are 
both strong in the important matter of 
endurance and of playing the game out to 
the very end. 

The real task of the Americans will be in 
overcoming the Australian pair, Brookes 
and Wilding, and if they are successful in 
this quarter, as is extremely doubtful, 1, 
for one, will count somewhat confidently 
on their recapturing the cup, because the 
most formidable Englishmen they may meet 
are Smith and Risely, who, though stand- 
ing next to the Dohertvs in the English 
ranking, are separated by a considerable 
space from that pair in actual playing 
skill. Granting that the Americans do get 
so far as this in the international tourna- 
ment, they must rely upon success in all 
their singles’ matches for final victory. 
They are not likely to win the doubles’ 
event from Smith and Risely, who were 
good enough to beat the Doherty brothers. 
True, the poor health and condition of one 
of the brothers answers for that defeat, but 
Smith and Risely make a strong team, 
probably too strong for Wright and Behr. 
On the cther hand, the Americans have a 
fair chance in the doubles against the 
Australians to help out the singles’ match 
which is apt to be lost against Brookes. 

All told, the outlook for the Americans 
is not reassuring; if they win with the 


chances so against 


them, the Associa- 
tion should vote | 
them a medal for 


a courageous bat- 
tle against discouraging odds; and, in 
any event, we shall laud them for their 

luck in at least making their best effort 
or the sporting honor of their country. 
Some of our lawn-tennis players have 
failed signally in that admirable quality, 
but it is pleasing to record that tennis 
must hold more than its share of the kind 
of sportsman who refuses to get into the 
game unless he feels sure of winning. It is 
not an American characteristic to bet only 
on a certainty —if it were, they would still 
be raising coyotes in Wisconsin—and we 
are happy it has not spread beyond some 
weak-hearted players of lawn tennis. 


The Golf Chempions 


A golf enthusiast from out of the West has 
taken exceptions to my comment some 
weeks ago on the desirability, for the sake 
of the game’s welfare, of limiting the entries 
to the national championship to the win- 
ners and the runners-up of State champion- 
ship tournaments. As his letter is much of 
the type I often receive from the well- 
meaning but one-sided thinkers, let me 
quote a paragraph. He says: 


Your suggestion . . . is mani- 
festly unfair for several reasons. To 
begin with, the two best men in each 
State would not in all probability 
enter for the National event. I would 
venture a guess that not half would 
show up. . . . I am surprised 
that you missed one point that in itself 
would almost certainly ruin the annual 
U.S.G.A.championships. Supposing, 
for example, it was decided to follow 
your suggestion and the National 
would be decided from a field of State 
champions and runners-up. Take 
Illinois, for instance. I can cite a 
dozen men from Chicago alone, includ- 
ing Chandler Egan, D. E. Sawyer, 
R. E. Hunter, K. P. Edwards, Mason 
Phelps, G. F. Clingman, Jr., Warren 
K. Wood, ete., who are not more than 
three strokes apart when playing their 
game. By your system only two of 
these first-class players are allowed to 
compete in the National. On the 
other hand, the Texas, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and that outfit 
of third and fourth class players are 
given the call, not because they have 
any merit, but because they are State 
champions. 


It is just that ‘‘outfit” of whom I was 
thinking when I wrote my original sugges- 
tion, and it is just that ‘‘outfit,” namely, 
the great rank and file, that are to be de- 
pended upon to keep golf, or any other 

me, in healthful growth and condition. 

o sport ever thrived, or ever will thrive, by 
adjusting its conditions to meet the desires 
of its experts at the expense of disregarding 
the needs of the rank and file. It is not the 
handful of crack players around Chicago, 
or New York, or Boston, that will give golf 

ermanent prosperity; and, when the legis- 
ators of a game think only of their “‘ best” 
players, they are not only courting stagna- 
tion for the game itself, but following a 
course which will result finally in lowering 
the average playing skill of the first class— 
for there must be activity all along the line, 
if the quality of the highest grades is to be 
maintained at its best. Lawn tennis is, at 
the present day, suffering from just such 
a policy, and golfers should take timely 
warning. 

Lawn tennis and golf should take a leaf 
out of the baseball experience-book and 
divide their competitive honors among met- 
ropolitan (for the large cities) and State and 
National tournaments, restricting the en- 
tries to actual residents in the case of the 
metropolitan and State events, and to the 
first and second men in the annual National 
championships. 

A few years of such arrangement would 
put so much new life into these two games 
that the ‘‘old guard” could scarcely trace 
an outline of their more narrow and stifling 

olicy. If competition, as it is said, is the 
Fife of trade, certainly honest rivalry is the 
soul of healthful play. —‘‘Farr-piay.” 


Rare Bargains 
| in Suits—Skirts—Jackets—Raincoats 
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For a few weeks 
only we will make to 
your measure any 
Suit, Skirt, Jacket or 
Raincoat shown in 
our Summer Cata- 
logue of New York 
Styles at a reduction 
of one-fifth from our 
regular prices. 

Our reason for this 
unusual offer? We 
must dispose of all 
our Summer fabrics 
immediately to make 
room for our Fall 
stock. 

The materials included 
in this Great Sale are not 
only very attractive but 
they cannot be duplicated 
anywhere at less than 
fifty per cent more than 
we ask, 


OUR GUARANTEE — We guar- 
antee to fit you perfectly and 
give you entire satisfaction or 
return your money. 





$6.00 Suits now - = - $4.80 
$10.00 « - = = = $8.00 
$15.00 « * -» = = $12.00 
$20.00 «* - « = - $16.00 
$3.50 Skirts «* = = - $2.80 
$6.00 *  * - = $4.80 
$9.00 «“ “ * = = $7.20 
$12.00 « “« -« - ° $9.60 
Similar reductions on our made-to-order Fackets and Raincoats 


Write to-day for free Summer Catalogue and Samples as well 
as full particulars about our Great Sale. Be sure to mention colors 
you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


214 West 24th St., New York 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders On/y. No Agents or Branches. 

















oe TRADE 


For comfort, wear 4. © 


THE STAR 
NAINSOOK 


Coat-cut Under- 
shirt, knee length 
or long Drawers, 
also Pajamas and 
Nightshirts. 

They’re comfortable 
and healthful and made 
of fabrics woven spe- 
cially for 


THE STAR BRAND 


Note perfect work- 
manshipand you will un- 
derstand wy we say - 

THE BEST MADE 
BECAUSE 
MADE THE BEST. 

Sold at the best shops. ; 
Send for Style Book- 
let to Dept. S. 


Hutchinson, Pierce | 


& Co. 
Makers of THESTAR /£ 
SHIRT 4 
842-846 B'dway, NewYork 











SUSPENDERS 


Worn under the shirt 


Fasten at hip buttons and give 


BIND - 

HERE perfect trousers’ support with- 

out cutting or injuring the shirt, and cannot be seen. 
Constructed on an entirely new principle. No ob- 

jectionable features — no buttons ripped off —no sag- 

ging trousers —no vise-like grip across the shoulders 


but plenty of ease everywhere. Easy to put on, Cool, 
comfortable, practical. Beware of imitations and in- 
sist on getting Su- No Suspenders, 

S0c of your dealer or of us by mail postpaid. 


EAGLE SUSPENDER CO., 12i10-12-14-16 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


GOES LIKE SIXTY 

SELLS LIKE SIXTY $60 
SELLS for SIXTY 

GILSON 


GASOLENE 


ENGINE 
For Pumping, Cream 
Separators, Churns, Wash Ma- 
chines, etc. FREE TRIAL. 
Ask for catalog—all sizes. 


GILSON MFG. CO.,176 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 















HOW I LOST MY SAVINGS. 


A Misfit Speculation in Farming 


Y FATHER is something of a gar- 
dener. He has raised more tomatoes, 
more carrots, more turnips and more other 
kinds of garden truck to the square rod 
than were ever raised before in ecthom 
Herkimer County, New York. He is a 
book-farmer. All the agricultural pam- 
phlets issued by various departments of 
agriculture in the northeastern States are 
sent to him regularly, and he follows their 
ame with great care and enthusiasm. 
he result is, people come many miles to 
see his beets and cabbages, peas and hill 
beans. 

Among those who came was a young 
school-teacher, who saw in agriculture a 
ready means for wealth. He borrowed a 
pamphlet on potatoes, talked fertilizers 
with father for an hour or so and then made 
an investment. 

He rented two acres on a sandy level 
down toward Hinckley; he bought a ton 
of fertilizer for twenty-seven dollars; he 
bought thirty-five bushels of seed potatoes 
at a dollar a bushel; the plowing cost him 
six dollars, and harrowing three dollars 
more. Without counting the hours he him- 
self put in, his total outlay was upward of 
eighty dollars. 

His neighbors watched the crop with in- 
terest. Few of them had any faith what- 
ever in book-farming, and counted father’s 
success as one of the freaks of Nature. They 
did not believe any other man could do 
what he had done once in a thousand 
times. 

But when the potatoes began to show 
their fuzzy, crinkled tops above the hills, 
and the field exhibited a growth unsur- 
passed anywhere around, there was a 
slump in the comments, for a time at least. 

The school-teacher worked molelike, 
mulching the soil of his potato patch. He 
saw the first potato bug come, and killed 
it between two sticks. Then he saw some 
more, which he also killed mechanicall«. 
Soon they came too thickly for him; the 
time for spraying arrived. He bought a 
six-dollar sprayer. But with the spraying 
days came an offer from a party of fisher- 
men who needed a guide. They told the 
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school-teacher, a sturdy chap, that they 
would pay him two dollars a day for seven 
days’ guiding. The teacher accepted, and 
went into the woods, leaving his unused 
spray in the woodshed. 

Eight days later the school-teacher re- 
turned from the woods with fourteen 
dollars in his pocket. He went forthwith to 
his potato patch with the spray to poison 
the bugs. Every green leaf was eaten by 
the insects. In one week the two acres of 
potatoes was rendered a field of ruin. When 
digging time came the school-teacher did 
not get his seed back. His neglect of the 
field for the sake of fourteen dollars cost 
him at least two hundred dollars clear 
profit, as well as the actual outlay of more 
than one hundred dollars cash and time. 

This school-teacher and all his neighbors 
could not be convinced by any demonstra- 
tion now that scientific farming pays. Not 
only did the school-teacher by his grasping 
at fourteen dollars lose for himself a fine 
profit, but he checked for years the appli- 
cation of scientific principles to the moun- 
tain valley farms. —R. 8S. S. 


The Sale of Griffer 


“TNHERE is the finest dog in America,’ 

remarked my companion. We were 
sitting on the porch of an Atlantic City 
hotel, in March, 1903. I had always prided 
myself on my knowledge of dogs, and, in 
fact, kept a small kennel at my Pennsyl- 
vania home. 

I looked up and saw an English bulldog 
approaching, led by a man of middle age. 
I at once recognized the dog as the cele- 
brated Darby Griffer. 

“T am going to examine that dog, be- 
cause I have often seen him in bench shows, 
and I guess I’ll buy him,” I said. The 
latter part of my remark was in jest, as I 
knew the dog’s owners would not dispose 
of him at any figure. 

The gentleman with the dog sat down 
not far from us and began stroking the dog. 
My acquaintance, whose knowledge of dogs 
seemed unlimited, suggested that we ex- 
amine Griffer. Accordingly, I opened the 
conversation. ‘‘ Pardon me, sir, but what 
is the name of your dog?” 


‘‘Darby Griffer. Guess you have heard 
of him.” 

Thereupon we sat down and became en- 
grossed in dog-talk. We were all strangers, 
as I thought. Afterward I found out, to 
my sorrow, that we were not. 

I asked the value of Darby Griffer, and 
was told twenty-five hundred dollars. 

“T’ll give you two thousand dollars cash 
for him,’’ I remarked, again in jest. 

“No, I would not sell him for less than 
twenty-five hundred dollars,”’ was the reply. 

“What!” I cried. ‘‘Is he yours?” 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘I purchased him 
about a month ago for two thousand 
dollars.” 

Then I began to scrutinize Griffer 
closely, and the owner, whose assumed 
name was Jenks, brought forth a long ped- 
igree, which I read with covetous eyes. 

Next morning I was up early and, seeing 
Mr. Gruger, my first acquaintance, I asked 
him what he thought of Griffer. I also 
asked him to examine him and let me know 
if he were worth twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. Later in the day we met Mr. Jenks 
with Griffer. 

“You said you would sell Griffer for 
twenty-five hundred dollars cash, did you 
not?’’ I asked. 

“IT most assuredly did,’”’ he replied with 
a smile. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gruger was examining 
Griffer with what I considered the skilled 
eye of an expert kennel-keeper. He looked 
up and said: ‘‘That dog’s health is fine. 
His eyes and teeth could not be better. In 
fact, he is the best-built English bull I ever 
saw.” 

I was thoroughly satisfied with the dog, 
his pedigree and his value, so I made out 
a check for twenty-five hundred dollars, 
which I saw Mr. Jenks cash at the hotel, 
and Darby Griffer, so called, became mine. 

Two days later I went to my kennels at 
my home with Griffer and without the 
slightest misgiving. Inside of a week I 
was entirely disillusioned. I found out 
that the original Darby Griffer was at 
his kennels, where he should be, and that 
I had paid twenty-five hundred dollars for 
a dog resembling him, which I afterward 
sold for forty dollars. —E. A.G. 


THE RANSOM OF RED CHIEF 


“T was rode,” says Bill, “the ninety 
miles to the stockade, not barring an inch. 
Then, when the settlers was rescued, I was 
given oats. Sand ain’t a palatable sub- 
stitute. And then, for an hour I had to 
try to explain to him why there was nothin’ 
in holes, how a road can run both ways and 
what makes the grass green. I tell you, 
Sam, a human can only stand so much. I 
takes him by the neck of his clothes and 
drags him down the mountain. On the way 
he kicks my legs black-and-blue from the 
knees down; and I’ve got to have two or 
three bites on my thumb and hand cauter- 


zed. 

‘*But he’s gone’’—continues Bill —‘‘ gone 
home. I showed him the road to Summit 
and kicked him about eight feet nearer there 
at one kick. I’m sorry we lose the ransom ; 
but it was either that or Bill Driscoll to the 
madhouse.” 

Bill is puffing and blowing, but there is a 
look of ineffable peace and growing con- 
tent on his rose-pink features. 

“Bill,” says I, ‘‘there isn’t any heart 
disease in your family, is there?” 

‘‘No,” says Bill, “‘nothing chronic ex- 
cept malaria and accidents. Why?” 

“Then you might turn around,”’ says I, 
‘‘and have a look behind you.”’ 

Bill turns and sees the boy, and loses his 
complexion and sits down plump on the 
ground and begins to pluck aimlessly at 
grass and little sticks. Fer an hour I was 
afraid for his mind. And then I told him 
that my scheme was to put the whole job 
through immediately and that we would 
get the ransom and be off with it by mid- 
night if old Dorset fell in with our proposi- 
tion. So Bill braced up enough to give the 
kid a weak sort of a smile and a promise to 
emf the Russian in a Japanese war with 

im as soon as he felt a little better. 

I had a scheme for collecting that ransom 
without danger of being caught by counter- 
plots that ought to commend itself to 
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professional kidnapers. The tree under 
which the answer was to be left—and the 
money later on—was close to the road 
fence with big, bare fields on all sides. Ifa 
gang of constables should be watching for 
any one to come for the note they could 
see him a long way off crossing the fields or 
in the road. But, no, sirree! At half-past 
eight I was up in that tree, as well hidden 
as a tree toad, waiting for the messenger to 
arrive. 

Exactly on time, a half-grown boy rides 
up the road on a bicycle, locates the paste- 
board box at the foot of the fence-post, 
slips a folded piece of paper into it and 
pedals away again back toward Summit. 

I waited an hour and then concluded the 
thing was square. I slid down the tree, 
got the note, slipped along the fence till I 
struck the woods, and was back at the cave 
in another half an hour. I opened the note, 
got near the lantern and read it to Bill. It 
was written with a pen in a crabbed hand, 
and the sum and substance of it was this: 


Two Desperate Men. 

Gentlemen : I received your letter 
to-day by post, in regard to the ransom 
you ask for the return of my son. I 
think you are a little high in your de- 
mands, and I hereby make you a 
counter-proposition, which I am in- 
clined to alleve you will accept. 
You bring Johnny home and pay me 
two hundred and fifty dollars in cash, 
and I agree to take him off your hands. 
You had better come at night, for the 
neighbors believe he is lost, and I 
couldn’t be responsible for what they 
would do to anybody they saw bring- 
ing him back. Very respectfully, 

EBENEZER Dorset. 


“Great pirates of Penzance!’ says I; 
‘of all the impudent 2 

But I glanced at Bill, and hesitated. He 
had the most appealing look in his eyes I 





ever saw on the face of a dumb or a talking 
brute. 

“‘Sam,”’ says he, ‘‘what’s two hundred 
and fifty dollars, after all? We've got the 
money. One more night of this kid will 
send me to a bed in Bedlam. Besides being 
a thorough gentleman, I think Mr. Dorset 
is a spendthrift for making us such a liberal 
offer. You ain’t going to let the chance go, 
are you?” 

‘Tell you the truth, Bill,”’ says I, ‘this 
little he ewe lamb has somewhat got on my 
nerves, too. We'll take him home, pay the 
ransom and make our get-away.” 

We took him home that night. We got 
him to go by telling him that his father had 
bought a silver-mounted rifle and a pair of 
moccasins for him, and we were going to 
hunt bears the next day. 

It was just twelve o’clock when we 
knocked at Ebenezer’s front door. Just at 
the moment when I should have been 
abstracting the fifteen hundred dollars from 


the box under the tree, according to the | 
original proposition, Billi was counting out | 


two hundred and fifty dollars into Dorset’s 


hand. 


When the kid found out we were going | 


to leave him at home he started up a how! 
like a calliope and fastened himself as 
tight as a leech to Bill’s leg His father 
peeled him away gradually, like a porous 
plaster. 


‘“How long can you hold him?” asks | 


Bill. 

‘I am not as strong as I used to be,” 
says old Dorset, ‘‘ but I think I can promise 
you ten minutes.”’ 

‘“*Enough,”’ says Bill. ‘“‘In ten minutes 
I shall cross the Central, Southern and 
Middle Western States, and be legging it 
trippingly for the Canadian border.”’ 

And, as dark as it was, and as fat as Bill 
was, and as good a runner as I am, he was 
a good mile and a half out of Summit before 
I could catch up with him. 


a ¢ ee : = 26) . 
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Mennen's Borated Talcum Toilet 
Powder is 4 precious ally to Miiady 
in her daintiness deodorizes 
perspiration—prevents that “shiny” 
appearance of the skin —relieves 
sunburn and induces a feeling of 
comfort 

Men will find it delightful to use 
after shaving. It soothes the skinand 
overcomes any feeling of stickiness 


7 
7 
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Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


Write us for a free sampie 


**Mennen’s"’ is 
for the bal \ 
chafing and makes h 


Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the 
scent of tresh cut Par 

Each box is guarantee: 

Food and Drug \ct, 

1906, Serial N 5 


Gerhard Mennen Company 
10 Orange St., Newark, New Jersey 
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Industries 
Wanted 


I have a number of exceptionally 
choice industrial sites located in the 
Pittsburgh District and enjoying every 
possible advantage in the way of Low 
freight rates—Unexcelled shipping 
facilities —Cheap coal and natural gas 
— Electric power — plenty of room tor 
expansion. J want to get into touch 
with industrial establishments contem- 
plating a change of location —And am 
willing to pay 


A Liberal 
Commission 


for information that will lead to the 
locating of desirable manufactories on 
any of my properties. If you are con- 
nected with, or know of any establish- 
ment that might be interested in a 
very attractive proposition for a fac- 
tory site write me to-day—it will be no 
trouble to you and it may mean a sub- 
stantial sum of money. 

All correspondence will be treated 
as absolutely confidential. 


Arthur Reiche 


1612 Machesney Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Perfection 


, 2%41'$55 MARINE MOTOR} 


Complete —the engine you want—a proven 
7 success —not an experiment. 
4 Thousands in use. Quiet, smooth operating, 
We correctly designed — delivers power in 
} excess of rating. 
: 

Reversible, Speedy, No Cranking 
two-cycle, no valves nor cams. Cylinder 
and piston ground to a mirror finish, 
Piston rings pinned in position. Extra 
fine finish 

Price includes full boat equipment ready 
for installing. WE GUARANTEE alb- G 
solute satisfaction or replace without cost 
to you. Write at once for catalogue of all sizes. 


ia The Caille Perfection Motor Co,, 1305 2nd Ave,, Detroit, Mich, 
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{f LEARN TO SWIM \ 


BY ONE TRIAL 
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GREAT SPORT IN THE WATEK 






























A person weighing from 50 to 250 ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of anyone who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Vakes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, Druggists, Hardware 


dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. P. 


AYV4D MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


Novk; Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
\ Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. J 
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Military Academy 
Columbia, Tenn. 
A high grade preparatory school for all colleges 
and life work. Magnificent campus, 67 acres; 
latest modern equipment; healthiest location 
in the South; every facility for correct study and 
beneficial recreation. Large faculty, competent 
instructors; seven airy, cheerful buildings. 
Systematic education and consistent cultiva- 
tion, our aim. Full descriptive catalog free. 


J. C. Hardy, M.A., J. E. Edgerton, M.A., Principals 
ChattanoogaCollege of Law , 


Two year 
and ad- 








Law Department of Grant University. 
course leading to the degree of LL. B., 
mission to the State and U.S. Courts. Fine law 
building and strong faculty of 14 members. Terms 
able. Students may be self-supporting. 
salubrious climate. Next term begins Sept. 25, 
1907. For illustrated catalogue address 


Major C.R. Evans (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


25 Samples of POST CARDS 10c 


New Subjects just out, no two alike. Retail at 5 cents each 
Would you like to work for us a few hours each day 
and increase your income? Write us to-day. 


THE STEIN CO., Dept. B, 342 State St., Chicago, Il. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


MINING LURES FOR INVESTORS 


OMEBODY once said that a mine ‘‘is a 
hole in the ground into which suckers 
drop money.” This homely saying 

conveys a very costly truth. For vears, 
mines and mining propositions have lured 
the investor into speculation. There have 
been periods of what has weil been termed 
‘‘mining madness.” During these times 
the unwary and the gullible have been 
fleeced of their savings.” Yet the impetuous 
investor, always seeking to get rich over 
night, seems never to be able to profit by 
the experience of those who lost before him 
at the same game. 

You often hear the expression, ‘‘Re has 
pot a gold mine,” used to denote that a man 

as a good thing and is making a lot of 
money out of it, because a gold mine, ac- 
cording to long-established belief, was the 
ideal and unfailing source of wealth. Now- 
adays, as soon as a mining proposition is 
sprung, nearly everybody looks upon it as 
the Heaven-born opportunity to get in on 
the proverbial good thing. The shrewd 
mining promoter knows well how tw play 
upon this almost universal human weak- 
ness, and the result usually isa rich harvest 
for the promoter and a large and painful 
amount of regret for the investor who has 
been separated from his money. 

Thus the story of American finence is 
studded with records of mining losses. 
Ever since the famous gold strike in Califor- 
nia in 1849 there have been these epechs of 
wild mining speculation. Discoveries in 
new fields usually start them. Then the 
public goes mad and falls victim to ‘‘wild- 
cat’”’ schemes, falsely and often criminally 
labeled ‘‘investment.” 


An Epidemic of Mining Fever 


Just now the country is suffering ‘rom a 
very bad case of mining fever. ‘it was 
started by the discovery of rich geld ore 
in Nevada. Many valuable mines were 
developed, and this was followed by a 
stampede of promotersto the scene. Scores 
of ‘‘camps” were formed. The premoters 
have used the producing mines as exam- 
ples of ‘‘what might be expected,”’ and on 
this glittering promise have roped in the 
savings of thousands of people in a‘l parts 
of the country. Practically wherever you 
pick up a newspaper you can read glaring, 
alluring advertisements of mining stocks 
that promise to make you rich almost over 
night. Judging from some of these adver- 
tisements, you would be led tu believe that 
the promoters had all turned philanthro- 
pists and were torn with a desire to benefit 
mankind. But most of it is plam, old- 
fashioned gambling. 

There are three Kinds of mining proposi- 
tions before the public: 

1. Gold mining, which is probably the 
most popular, and which comprises tne bulk 
of mining speculation. 

2. Copper mining, which includes a host 
of schemes kept alive by market mznipula- 
tion of the stock. 

3. Silver mining, the recent beom in 
which grew out of the growing demand for 
the metal, coupled with the discovery of 
rich deposits in Canada. 

Let us see how most of these schemes are 
developed, and how they enrich no one but 
the promoters. 


The Way of the Promoter 


In the first place, the great majurity of 
really valuable mining properties in the 
new fields, whose producing and earning 
capacity has been tested, are owned and 
controlled by afew men. The public rarely 
gets a chance to get in on the groun¢ floor of 
these propositions which are the real, bona- 
fide good things. In the case of the Nevada 
gold fields, for example, which started the 
present gold fever, the men who made the 
‘*finds,” in many cases, wisely got private 
capital to develop them. They did not or- 
ganize large companies, put out seductive 
advertisements and ask the public to come 
in and share the rich bounty. Hene many 
of the alleged mines whose stock is a 
so widely sold are practically unpreved an 
undeveloped properties. 

Right here, then, comes the principal evil 
of mining speculation, for it lies in the 
schemes fioated by promoters. This is one 
of the favorite plans: The promoters get a 


claim in the ore-belt and organize a com- 
pany with a capital stock of one million 
dollars. The par value of each share is one 


dollar. The capital is usually in the millions | 


because, by long and profitable experience, 
the promoter has learned that people would 
rather be buncoed in million-dollar propo- 
sitions than in smaller ones. It is easy to 
pick up ore and to get ‘‘expert”’ assays con- 
taining imposing fi res that look well in 
advertisements. The stock is sold any- 
where from one cent to twenty-five cents a 
share. 

Then the advertising campaign begins. 
Alluring advertisements, promising any- 
where from twenty to forty per cent. profit, 
are spread broadcast. ‘‘Market letters” 
are issued, that tell in eloquent language 
of the dazzling possibilities of the mine, but 
most of the ?_~ « is consumed in de- 
scribing mines in the neighborhood that 
have produced ore. By means of this sort 
of advertising it is possible to sell some of 
the stock and realize cash. 

When enough money has been secured 
work begins. Sometimes a shaft is sunk. 
Then it is discovered that it is necessary to 
have a hoist, or a mill, or something else, 
and work must cease ‘‘or continue at a 
loss,” as the promoters put it, until the 
needed improvements are made. This 
gives the opportunity to sell more stock. 
The stockholders and the public generally 
are notified that they may Gor stock at the 
old price before it is raised —‘‘ but you must 
~ now” is the injunction. 

requently, at this juncture, some of the 
stock is manipulated in the market, if it 
happens to slip in as a ‘‘listed” stock in 
one of the Western exchanges. This helps 
to create an interest in the stock. More 
none | is raised by this second campaign, 
and the mine is developed some. The pro- 
moters always keep a majority of the stock, 
so that, in the event of the mine panning 
out big, they get the lion’s share of profits. 
But in the event of failure—and this is the 
more common story —the mine isshut down, 
often by order of court, and all that the 
stockholder has is his certificate of stock, 
which shows that he has lost his savings. 


Genuine Gambling 


Of course, many mining promoters do not 
deliberately set out to rob the public. But 
the fact remains—and it is this fact that 
the investor should keep in mind when con- 
sidering the matter—that, at best, all min- 
ing stock is speculation, and, until the 
mine’s producing and earning capacity is 
proved, it is the wildest sort of gambling. 

One reason why so many people lose their 
savings in mining speculation is that they 
find it difficult to resist the allurements 
of the cunningly-written advertisements. 
These advertisements are printed often by 
reputable newspapers. 

One of these advertisements was accom- 
wa by a ‘‘guarantee” to the stock- 

older that if he was not satisfied with the 
investment ‘‘after a year,” the promoter 
would sell the stock for him ‘‘at the highest 
market price.” This sounds good, but 
often there is no market price, and, some- 
times, no mine, at the end of a year. 

The investor is also told that he can buy 

on the installment plan, one promoter de- 
claring in an advertisement of five-cent 
stock: ‘‘I only want five dollars from you 
oor to give me a chance to make you 
rich.” 
Many of these mining companies are in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
Arizona, which, according to an advertise- 
ment of a guarantee company, are: ‘‘The 
most liberal in the United States. Legis- 
latures cannot repeal your charter. Keep 
offices and do business elsewhere.” 


The Actual Results 


Not long ago a Wall Street statistician 
made a study of these ‘‘get rich quick”’ 
mining companies. Out of a hundred com- 
panies investigated it developed that ex- 
actly eight had ever paid dividends. Of 
this eight only one company paid an actual 


dividend (it was four per cent.), and this | 


was paid after the hardest effort. The 
other seven “ay dividends, presumably out 
of their stock sales for the purpose of influ- 
encing the sale of the stock. 
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Here is a story that shows what happens 
when you put the actual test to mining 
stock: A New York banker loaned a friend 
some money. It was ‘purely a personal 
matter. The only collateral the man could 
give was two thousand shares of goid min- 
ing stock. The next day the banker called 
up a broker of the ‘‘curb” market where 
much mining stock is sold, and asked him if 
there had been any offerings of the stock he 
held as collateral. 

‘*Yes,”’ replied the broker. 

‘‘What’s the price?’’ asked the banker. 

He was told that $1 had been bid and 
$14 asked for it. 


‘‘Sell five hundred shares for me,’ 
the banker. 
The next day the ‘‘curb” broker called | 
up the banker and said: | 
, but there is no market | 
} 


“‘T am ve 
for that stock.’”’ Thus its whole value was | 
fictitious. 


The best advice in regard to the buyin 
of mining stock such as Is being advertised | 
to-day in large quantities and at low price | 
is that once given by a hard-headed busi- | 
ness man, who said to a prospective buyer: | 

‘First investigate the company thor- | 
oughly; besure that the people behind it are 
honest, and then invest in something else.”’ 
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Holman F. Day 


Moore's Idea of Héloise 


N HIS last book, a book of the memoir 
kind, George Moore, the realist, de- 
scribed himself as being ‘‘gold as the sun.” 
With less felicity, but greater accuracy, a 
distin — dramatist described him as 
resembling a bad ice cream. 

One day he came rushing into the offices 
of The Saturday Review, and cried to 
Frank Harris, then the editor, ‘‘I’ve been 
reading the letters of Héloise to Abelard, 
Harris! What do you think of them? Do 
you believe in them?” 

‘‘What’s the matter with them? I have 
always thought they were all right,” said 
Harris. 

“Oh, come, they’re impossible, now, 
Harris! Quite impossible!’ 

x Are they? I thought they wereauthen- 
tic,’’ said Harris. 

‘They're nonsense, Harris—sheer non- 
sense! No woman ever wrote letters like 
that to me //!” 


Well-Disguised Americans 


E ARE waiting to hear the critics 
ronounce Mr. Marriott Watson’s 


The Privateers a greater romance than 
the Odyssey, The Three Guardsmen and 
Redgauntlet. Homer and Dumas supplied 


a few rousing scraps with which to salt 
their leisurely pages, but Mr. Watson, 
when he once gets started and has cut 
loose from the golf-field and the hotel, keeps 
up a continuous fire of pistol-shots, captures 
and rescues, hairbreadth escapes and vil- 
lainous daring. Homer and the others, to 
be sure, paid some respect to human prob- 
ability, which doesn’t bother Mr. Watson 
for a moment. 

The two American millionaires who fight 
for control of a railroad across the person 
of a gentle English girl, using her as hostage 
or counter in their ruthless game, are as 
vulgar a a? of crooks as a novelist could 
conceive. parently, Mr. Watson thinks 
he has aan ied in them the chief qualities 
of our financial aristocracy—of the men 
“who do things and do them quick.” 
Alston and Rudgwick do not hesitate to 
break the laws of chivalry any more than 
the laws of the land in their game to outwit 
each other. 

But the only recognizably American 
trait that they exhibit is their coolness. 
Where Mr. Watson picked up the choice 
vocabulary of distorted slang with which 
they muddle their remarks would be inter- 
esting to know. Perhaps it was overheard 
at the Carlton or the Cecil. But does he 
really think that this jabber is the Amer- 
ican language? 


The best that can be said for these 
millionaire toughs from Chicago and 
Montana is that they have more life in them 
than the sappy, young English naval officer 
who plays the chivalrous hero. And they 
are spared the luscious love-making that 
the author puts into the latter’s mouth. 


The Sick Man’s New Problem 


IERRE LOTI is better known to 

Americans than most foreign authors. 
His Iceland Fisherman, Madame Chrysan- 
theme and The Marriage of Loti have been 
liked by many on this side of the Atlantic, 
although they contain little of that ‘‘ac- 
tion’? which the reviewers are fond of 
talking about. Loti’s poetic, impression- 
istic books are as unlike as possible the 
favorite types of fiction, but they are none 
the less good. 

To the wandering naval captain, who 
has found the leisure to write twenty-seven 
volumes, the favorite field has been Turkey, 
Constantinople, Stamboul, Ispahan. He 
comes back to the Turk again in The 
Disenchanted—but with a purpose! His 
book is a plea for the oppressed, for the 
married women who are forever shut behind 
the lattices of the harem. The astonishing 
thing, as Loti presents their case, is the 
condition of advanced education and cul- 
ture of these upper-class Turkish women. 
They are dressed from Paris, live in French 
boudoirs, speak the European languages, 
read Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, as well 
as Loti and Gyp—and with all this these 
women may never talk with a Man. The 
pity of it! 

The three charming, veiled Mussulmans 
who confide their troubles to the author | 
are all divorced or widowed; two of them 
finally commit suicide rather than reénter 
the married state. The fate of Djenane | 
especially is a pathetic little tale. 

here are apparently two ways out of this | 
woman question for Turkey: less educa- | 
tion or more liberty. As Woman rarely for- 
feits anything she has once had, the former 
is impossible. So the next problem for the 
Sick Man of the East is the New Woman. 
We extend him our deep sympathy. 





Clyde Fitch’s Advice 


T A DINNER given in his honor in 
New York not long ago, Clyde Fitch 
told of the advice he once gave an aspiring 
te novelist who worried him with his 
ooks. It appearsthat theembryo Fielding 
was better qualified to sell shoes than write 
novels. One day he came to Mr. Fitch in a 
great state of mind. He declared: 
‘Noone willread my manuscripts. There 
is a conspiracy of silence against me.” 
‘Join it,” advised Mr. Fitch. 


Browning to the Many 


VEN in Browning there was some balm 
for those who find his poems too cryp- 

tic for the common mind. In a letter 
of Bg poet’s, lately brought to light, he 


yy can have little doubt that my writing 
has been in the main too hard for many I 
should have been pleased to communicate 
with; but I never designedly tried to 





puzzle people, as some of my critics have | 
supposed. On the other hand, I never | 
retended to offer such literature as should 
e a substitute for a ~- or a game of | 
dominoes to an idle man. 


pend pron on | 
the whole, I get my deserts and something | zg 


over—not a crowd, but a few I value more.”’ 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE ART 


OF HANDLING MEN 


(Concluded from Page 11) | 


the live news of the whole system. Another 
element in handling men is attention to 
their personal finance problems. It was 
necessary in the past to bring avout pe | 
payment of wages by law. There is still 
an amazing amount of pig-heariedness 
in this matter, and too little atcention 
to the worker’s desire to have his pay every 
Saturday night. But many employers 
have inaugurated profit-sharing systems 
and enable their men to buy stock below 
the market price, with instalimert pay- 
ments. How far a little attention goes in 
this direction is shown in the padrone 
system, for which there is little bat con- 
demnation. The padrone enslaves newly- 
arrived Italians and charges them enormous 
commissions for finding work, and high 
rents for the tenements they live ia. But 
the following experience of the New York 
street-cleaning department shows that there 
is also a thick gilding to his fetters. 


B Y 


been doing—and to as much more as we 


will—and that the winner will, without 
taking extraordinary precaution, pit him- 
self alone against Mr. Manling. “hat is, 


let the winner compact to carry ard hold 
the pools each day with the ordinary care- 
lessness of travelers with money, leaving 
their cabin doors ‘on the hook’ and so on,”’ 
Preston concluded with a smile; ‘‘and let 
Mr. Manling compact in return to operate 
only against the winners of our pools!’’ 

After the ‘‘ Hear; hear!’’ had died down: 

“The gentlemen will all now take paper, 
each writing upon it yes or no, as he accepts 
or declines this proposition. Mr. Manling, 
as evidence that he 1s here and acceypts, will 
write in addition the monogram which is 
upon my purse he stole last night. As Mr. 
Dunneston and I lead, —_ all file by and 
drop your ballots into the hat here.” 

‘“Manling is present! He has agreed!” 
Preston cried, as he took up a slip of paper 
after all had passed. 

“‘ And all the gentlemen have voted yes!” 
the captain concluded. ‘‘ From the reports 
that have come to me of Mr. Manling, I 
feel secure now in thanking you for having 
removed the more embarrassing possibil- 
ities from this affair. Is it the sense that 
this agreement binds at once?”’ 

A middle-aged American broker edged 
forward. 

“Mr. Harrister, who won the pool to- 


| day,” Preston announced, ‘‘asks me to say 





| from himself to 


to Mr. Manling that he voted upon this 
agreement considering it retroactive —that 
is, to include the pool he won to-day.. The 
captain will keep no extra watch updh Mr. 
Harrister’s room. And let all honest men 
play fair and give the thief his chance!”’ 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ cried Dunneston, ‘‘shall 
we now retire to the smoking-room and 
bid upon the next pool? Let us follow the 
spirit of our agreement and bid it high!” 

The women clapped as the men laughed 
and filed out, looking at each other. 


i 
“ Y THE ‘wireless’ ?”’ 

“‘We’d lost land; but the Hibernia 
relayed it. Six feet, dark hair and eyes; 
gray clothes.” 

“But that might not make it him; it 
might be a dozen.” 

**Not so many.” 

Miss Varris, now thoroughly awake, sat 


up and listened intently. 


‘*Of course, he could easily have stolen it 
put up thisgame. But the 





girl—would he 
The voices without hushed and moved 


away. 
** Did he?”’ MissVarris caught. ‘‘Couldn’t 
she have ii 
The girl stared about blankly. A note 





| had been put under her door; she seized it 


| 
| 
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Wanted. P 


| 


hester, N.Y, | 


hastily, and read: 


Dear Miss Varris : 

I am writing this to catch you before 
you leave your cabin. I will state the 
plain facts without comment. 

You know that the captain sent 
yesterday, by ‘‘wireless,’’ for any 
description or indication the police 
might get of the man known as Man- 
ling. No reply came yesterday. 

Early this morning, when we first 
arose, Mr. Dunneston and I both went 


“*“WIRELESS” 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Until 1896 it was the custom in this | 
department to draw upon padrones for the | 
large extra force needed in cleaning i a | 
big snowstorm. The padrone furnished | 
young, robust men in any quantity at $1.50 | 
apiece per day. What he paid was a mat- | 
ter between them and himself. But each | 
man got his money for his day’s work every 
night from the padrone and the latter 
waited weeks for the lump payment that 
came through'the slow channels of the city 
government. Labor agitators fastened on 
this system and a law was passed requiring | 
the city to pay two dollars a day for snow | 
shovelers, and to hire only naturalized citi- 
zens, after physical examination. It was 
difficult to get men under the new law, 
and the slow system of city payment made 
the padrone system preferable. 

Editor’s Note —This is the first of a series of 
papers on modern methods in the management of 
employees. 


to the “‘wireless’’ room to inquire, 
when we found that we had been out of 
communication with land almost since 
our message yesterday morning. But 
we found that the Hibernia, about two 
hundred miles nearer than we, and with 
which we were then in communication, 
had very recently talked with land. 
Ouroperator then asked the Hibernia 
to relay our message to land; but at 
first she could not get into communica- 
ticn. Our operator was for giving it up, 
and I confess that—as you will prob- 
ably hear soon enough, anyway—I 
gave it up, too, and went away with 
him or got him to go away with me, 








as you prefer; but Dunneston stayed 
by it, and we had scarcely got away 
when he called us back to see if the 
call ticking on our resonators might 
not be for us. 

Without wasting words, Miss Varris, 
the Hibernia was then calling us to 
relay to us the message we had been 
ge It stated simply that the 
police had obtained a description of 
the man known as Manling. He was 
six feet tall, tanned and withdark hair | 
and eyes, and, in short, I admit with- | 
out question, corresponded in the | 
most complete way a general descrip- 
tion can to myself. 

Also the pool which Mr. Harrister 
won yesterday was taken last night. 
He took me down into his cabin to 
show me the place and the conditions 
of his keeping the pool, to ask me if it 
was according to agreement. This 
morning it was gone. 

You will understand, of course, that 
I am now practically positively iden- 
tified to the ship as Manling; and I 
send this to you before you leave 
your cabin, I hope, so you may govern 
yourself — full information to date. 

ery sincerely yours, 
RicHARD PresTON. 


P. S. I should also add the most 
embarrassing feature. They think, of 
course, that I stole my own pool to 
effect the arrangement I made last 
night. It has been gossiped also that 
you pretended the loss of your things 
and the chloroforming to assist me. 
Perhaps, you will appreciate best from 
this the action you must take toward 
me. I, of course, shall fully appreciate 
your position. I am temporarily left 
at large. 





Miss Varris hesitated, reread the note | 
carefully and, crumpling it in her hand, | 
hurried on with her clothes and went out. | 

She had expected a stare; but the direct | 
and uncovert stare that met her as she | 
came upon deck, and kept ringing her round 
as she proceeded toward her chair at the 
stern, made her color, not so much with 
mortification as with anger, which steadied 
her to her determination. 

As she came toward the stern she was 
conscious, however, with some admission 
of relief, that the stare upon her was being 
diverted, or at least divided. She looked up 
and saw Preston before her. 

“‘Good-morning!”’ 

Preston drew back, but recovered him- 
self at once. 
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HE betterness of 
“Greenleaf” over 
ordinary garden hose is 
much more than the 
usual superiority of 
standard articles over 
less dependable grades. 
The finest rubber and 
four plies of the strong- 
est cotton fabric, tightly 
woven, are your as- 
Surances that 
‘““Greenleaf’’ hose will 
not develop wee leaks, if 
then crack and peel — e 
A and become worthless 
few months’ service, as 
case with hose in general. 
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If your dealer tells you he hasn’t 
“Greenleaf ’’ don’t take an unknown, 
unreliable brand. Send $10 direct tous 
and we will express prepaid 50 feet 
“*Greenleaf”’ hose, with standard nozzle 
and coupling. Address home office or 
branch nearest you. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 









NEW YORK — 1741 Broadway. 
CHICAGO — 1241 Michigan Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA— 615 N. Broad Street. 
ATLANTA, GA.— 102 N. Pryor Street. 
BOSTON — 20 Park Square. BUFFALO—717 Main Street. 
DETROIT — 237 Jefferson Avenue. 
CLEVELAND — 2134-6 East Ninth Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO —512-14 Mission Street. 
LONDON, 26 City Road. 







If ‘‘ Hose Sense "’ appeals to ycu, 
send postcard request 
for Booklet No. 8 














Northern 
Steamship Co. 


S.S. NORTH WEST 
Leaves Buffalo Saturdays and 
Duluth Tuesdays 
S.S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays 
and Chicago Saturdays 















American or European Plan 
O all lake resorts, including 
] Mackinac Island, Sault 
| Ste. Marie, Marquette, Hough- 
ton, Duluth, Harbor Springs, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 
Season from Fune 22d to 
first week in September, 
TICKETS 


OPTIONAL 
Rail or Steamship 


Write for particulars and 
printed matter to 

W. M. LOWRIE, G.P. A. 

379 Broadway, New York 











Detroit 
aie e ine 


Starts without cranking; no 
cams, valves, springs or 








3-5-7-10 H. P. 
Proportionate 












sprockets. Only 3 moving prices. Cyl- 
parts. inders and 
bearings pistons 
babbitted. ground, 
For your Crank 
Row Boat, shaft drop 
Sail Boat, } forged 
Launch. Send for steel. All 
10,000 in use. testimonials. sizes ready 
to ship. 

DETROIT ENGINE WORKS SEND FOR 

FREE 
1304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. CATALOG 














Appreciation 


Enth usiasm 


grow greater every day as the sea- 
son advances, for this new Cadillac, 
the first and only car at its price, prov- 
ing a formidable rival of cars selling 
at from 50 to roo per cent. higher. 
The price of the Model G is made 
possible only by the unsurpassed 
facilities and equipment of the 
largest factory in the world devoted 
exclusively to the production of 
high-grade motor cars. 


Its Guarantee is the 
Name Cadillac 











Model G — Four Cylinder — 20 H. P. 


Without a Peer at the Price 


$2,000 


Great hill climbing power — plenty of 
speed. Sprightly enough in design to 
satisfy the whims of the young folks; 
with the good form that commends it 
to fashionable family use. Ring type 
engine governor; smooth, quiet run- 
ning; sliding gear transmission ; shaft 
drive direct on high speed; lightness 
in weight secures utmost tire economy. 

Let your nearest dealer give you a 
demonstration. 

Described in Catalog GO. 

Model H— 30 h. p., 4 Cylinder Touring 
Car, $2,590, Catalog HO. 

Model M— 10 h.p., 4 Passenger Car, $950, 
Catalog MO. 

Model K —10 h. p. Runabout, $850, Cata- 
log MO. 

Send for catalog of car that interests you. 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 











White 


~Y Mountain © 
Ice Cream Freezer 


Not the troublesome kind that tires you 
out before the freezing'’s done. 

A simple device with the wonderful 
triple motion principle that cuts the 
freezing time down to half what other 
freezers take. Makes the finest ice 
cream you ever tasted. 


A FREE BOOK 
‘*Frozen Dainties” 


Describes many delicious concep- 
tions that are healthful and re- 
freshing — delicious ice cream, 
cooling sherbets, sparkling water 
ices. Remember, it’s FREE, 

























Write To-day. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. D, ¢ Nashua, N. H. 
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‘*Good-morning!’’ he stammered. He 
drew her hurriedly against the rail. ‘‘ Why 
—haven’t you heard?” heasked. ‘“ Didn’t 
you get my note?” 

“Yes,” the girl answered simply. She 
looked at him frankly, and he reddened 
again. 

“This is—awfully good of you, Miss 
Varris,” he stammered appreciatively. 
“It’s awfully good. You don’t know how 
I—appreciate this. But you shouldn't. 
Really you shouldn’t! Didn’t I tell you 
what some of them are saying already?” 
he asked. “And really—I didn’t dare hope 
but that you, too, might think—like the 


| rest. But, even if you don’t, you shouldn’t 


do this. If for no other reason, you are 
here without any older person and —it will 
make you conspicuous.’ 

‘‘Make me?” the girl laughed. ‘‘ You 


| didn’t see my entrance upon deck, did you? 


Why, really,” she forced on lightly, ‘‘the 
only relief I got at all was when I came up 
to you; then I got only half the stare. 
And, since I must pay anyway, why not 
make the most of the joke? hat would 
you have had me do? Cut you, after 


| spending almost the whole last two days on 


deck with you before them all?”’ 

“No; not cut me,” Preston answered, 
“ce but ” 

“Did you really think I might suspect 
you?” she challenged. ‘“‘Why, how could 
I without suspecting myself, too?’’ she 
laughed. ‘‘You said yourself I was im- 
plicated.” 

‘‘That was only some foolish talk, not a 
tenth as serious as the other,” Preston 
corrected hastily. ‘‘I—yes, really, I 
wasn’t sure but you might think it—like 
the others,”’ he qualified. 

‘*You’re so absurd,”’ the girl said. ‘‘ You 
told me yesterday that your English 
association was getting upon your mind; 





| and I believe it. Why, I saw you suspected 


of a good deal worse at Applestone, and 
when I saw the funny side of that you 
weren’t so absurd. Oh, of course,’ she 
cried, understandingly, ‘‘don’t you see? 
These people don’t know anything about 


you; they never saw you before; and, as | 


they know it has to be one of the first 
cabin, why shouldn’t they be as likely to 
think it you as any one else, when they have 
evidence? But now if I told them about 
Applestone, too oe 

‘Wait, Miss Varris,’’ Preston checked 
her, assuming a lighter tone than he felt. 
“You don’t seem to realize that half this 
ship is English and—don’t, for Heaven’s 
sake, tell them about that Applestone busi- 
ness. Don’t tell even the Americans. By 
George!” he cried, seriously again, ‘‘can’t 
you realize? J am Manling—construc- 
tively, do you understand. And it’s not 
only the English; it’s the Americans, too. 
Do you appreciate that the Americans, too, 
think I did this?” 

“This? Of course they do. Oh, don’t 
be so quick,” the girl reassured hastily, as 
Preston moved suddenly. ‘‘I mean, of 
course, they might suspect you of this; 
for, except for robbing me, which they don’t 
believe anyway, you said, this is a sort of 

robable—I mean a_ conceivable thing. 
ut the other isn’t; and if they knew how 
you’d been taken for that, too ——”’ 

“Thank you,” Preston interrupted. 
“You are awfully kind, and, really, 

reciate your good intentions. But, really, 
iss Varris, do you think that the best way 
of showing the absurdity of suspecting me 
of ordinary or, rather, extraordinary larceny 
is by getting me suspected of bank robbery 
also, and with assault with intent to kill? 





| I don’t know,” he said rey, “that 
| the American mind is so different fro 


m the 


English mind, after all. You want to free 


| me from suspicion in almost precisely the 
| same manner my friend, Mr. Dunneston, 


was trying to help me this morning. 

“‘T caught the honest old sport,’’ Preston 
explained, ‘“‘sincerely trying to convince 
his card-table in the smoking-room that I 
couldn’t be Manling—and he is one of the 
few who honestly doubts it; but that’s no 
compliment in this case—because Manling 
never does bodily harm; whereas, upon 
precisely the same evidence which makes 
me Manling, I could be assumed to be the 
chap who knocked his senses out of the 
bank cashier at Applestone. 


ap- | 





Thank you, | 


the Manling frying-pan is quite hot enough | 


without the Applestone bank-assault fire.”’ 
“But what are you going to do?’”’ asked 
the girl. 


“Tdon’t know. Wait, I guess. Anyway, | 
I’m not going to circulate the idea that it’s | 


absurd to suspect me of larceny because I 
was suspected of bank robbery and assault 
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The Easy Meal and Its Famous Goodness \ 


> 
1 

When you have Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce for dinner ¥ 
your work is easy and your menu of the kind that makes the mouth water in antici- ‘ 
pation of the deliciousness in store. \ 


ion't worry about meal-time when you're busy, or tired, or out of sorts, or at a loss 
for something good to eat. 
For there on the pantry shelf are Van Camp's — rich, fine flavored, appetizing Van 
Camp's — all ready for you. ‘ 
nd you know there's nothing that will so perfectly meet the demands of healthy ¥ 
appetites and particular tastes as Van Camp's. 
Just think of the absolute ease with which Van Camp's are made ready for the table 
You simply put the can, unopened, into boiling water —turn it over in about five 
minutes so the contents will be thoroughly heated — let it remain for 
another five minutes or so — lift it out — twist the can opener — turn 
out on a platter —and that's all. 
ere is your dinner, steaming hot, with the cheery, 
wholesome, spicy odor peculiar to Van Camp's already 
putting a keener edge on everybody's appetite. 
nly ten minutes, or thereabouts, for the whole / 
process — and the only labor is lifting the can and 
turning the can-opener. 
And see the result — 
im, A heaping dish of nutty-flavored, nutritious 
VAN Van Camp beans, plump and whole and 
i mealy — surrounded and covered with 
piquant Van Camp Tomato Sauce, made 
of vine-ripened tomatoes surmounted 
with a succulent slice of young and ten- 
der, corn-fed, home-grown pork, im- 
parting just enough richness. Van 
Camp's make a dish for the epicure, 
and are prepared so quickly and 
easily that they're ready before 
you know it. 
It’s a wise habit—keeping ~~ 
VS) Van Camp's always on hand 
Don't let your supply run low. 
% And remember, Van Camp's 
ee is the name. . 
The Van Camp Packing Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














The Pledge of : 
1 | Hospitality : 


However rich the viands or delightful the 
beverage you may set before your guest, 
no more exquisite pledge of hospitality can 


be offered than 


NABISCO 


A tempting dessert confection, as frail in 
1 substance as the honeyed blossoms, yet with 
a wealth of goodness and delightsome flavor 
beyond compare. 








SUGAR 
WAFERS 





In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 





























Mullins Steel Boats sisting and Fisming Boats 


aster, 


built of steel with air chambers i boat. They can’t sink, ! 

more buoyant, practically indestruc ik, dry out and are absolutely safe 
No calking, no bailing, no trouble Every t is guarantee H y endorsed by sports 
men. The ideal boat for pleas- 

ure, Summer resorts, parks, 

et Boats shipped day order 

is received 





The W. H. Mullins Co 
120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 





Write for 
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and the Golden West 


A vacation investment 
that heaps up dividends 
in recreation and health 
—pleasantly begun 
with a ticket on the 


Colorado Special 


oi the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


The famous ‘‘one-night-on-the-road ’”’ 
train from Union Station, Chicago, to 
Union Station, Denver. Unexcelled 
service in sleepers, dining and library 

cars. Convenient connections at 

\ Denver for California and North 
Pacific Coast points. 
F. A. MILLER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, CHICAGO. 


W. 8. HOWELL, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York 
fe 
WZ et 















Low rates via this line to 
Colorado, Yellowstone 

Park and Pacific 
Coast Points. 











Conservative Banking 
By Mail 


Five million dollars Capital and 
Surplus stand between depositors of 
The Cleveland Trust Company and 


any possible loss. This bank allows 


4 Per Cent Interest 


on savings deposits of a dollar or more. 
Send to-day for our free booklet ‘‘A’’ 
which will show you how simple it is to 
keep an account with this well known 
bank, wherever you live. 


- The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
Capital Cleveland, Ohio Surplus 
$2,500,000.00 $2,500,000.00 
70,000 Depositors 


























all the year round — 
even with small capital 


You are sure to succeed if you start right — with straight- 

bred, properly mated Homers. Squabs raised from our 

stock are finest, plumpest, and bring highest prices, at 
one month of age 


We Absolutely Guarantee Actual Mating 
of Every Pair We Sell 
We also teacl: you the business from beginning to end 
—and as we have succeeded, we can ** Show "' you how. 
Write for our free booklet and testimonials. 





ATLANTIC SQUAB COMPANY, Box 0, Da Costa, N. J. 
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and freed upon a false alibi. And really,” 
he went on with a momentary shiver, 
“you know it’s almost weird—my descrip- 
tion to a letter coming in over the wires 
that way. I’ve been looking all morning, 
and every one else has been locking; but, 
though there are plenty with a few of the 
features, I am positively the only man on 
board with all. I tried not believing it for 
a while; but I went back and had the 


| Hibernia repeat the whole message; and 





it’s so!” 

The girl laughed deprecatingly. 

*“‘Oh, you think it’s funny; but, even if 
it comes out all right, it’s awful to know 
that five hundred apparently rational be- 
ings can look upon you and see in you a 
thief —even if it’sa clever thief like Manling, 
whom it takes the ‘wireless’ to catch.” 

“‘Hush,”’ the girl said quickly, just as 
an Englishman stopped before su. “2 
really don’t think it a joke; but till things 
change, hadn’t we better accept it as one?”’ 
She included herself with him in a way that 
sent the blood hot through Preston. ‘So 
accept it. Accept it!” 

“Tl beg pardon,” the Englishman said 
slowly, after his moment’s deliberation. 
‘But this is Mr. Manling, I believe? Aw — 
really, I beg pardon,” he repeated cour- 
teously, as Preston smiled at him. ‘I 
rather misstated it, did I not? I meant, I 
am Mr. Close-Stuart, sir; and I am in- 
formed that [ have just won to-day’s pool 
with my number 438 and will be only too 
happy to maintain my part of our—aw — 
agreement.” 

‘“Yes?”’ said Preston encouragingly. 

“T am informed,” the Englishman con- 
tinued cautiously, ‘‘that the captain con- 
siders that the information received this 
morning by ‘wireless’ is still too—aw — 
inconclusive, for action; and I believe 
that—aw—the gentlemen of the smoking- 
room have also pointed out that, under our 
agreement,though he was quite certain you 
are the man, everything but the pool will 
be—aw—quite safe. So I believe I can — 
aw —assure that you will be left tocarry out 
your part of our—aw —agreement.” 

‘“Thank you,”’ Preston said gravely. He 
looked down at the girl beside him for his 
prompting. “But Mr. Close-Stuart,” he 
went on, “ yourwife is with you, is she not?” 

The Englishman pondered a moment. 
“Tf she is, sir?’’ he asked warily. 

‘IT was only about to suggest that—oh, 
under our agreement, you know, Manling 


| was not to disturb the ladies, and it might 


save him embarrassment if you got the 


| pool now and gave him an opportunity to 





| less’ room! 


get it from you before he would—have to 
disturb your wife, perhaps, io get it.”’ 

‘*My word!”’ the Englishman exclaimed 
admiringly. He looked over Preston inter- 
estedly. ‘‘You know, I always said there 
was something deucedly Yankee in those 
Kensington hauls last summer—regular 
deuced Yankee impudence. So you mean 
to take the pool from me this afternoon?” 

“‘T didn’t say I would,” Preston replied. 
‘‘But Manling probably will.” 

“He will,” the girl said concernedly, to 
Preston, as the Englishman moved away 
again. “That will be all over the ship in 
ten minutes. He will hear it and get the 
pool this afternoon; and then it will make 
it sure with them about you.” 

‘*Exactiy,”’ Preston agreed. ‘‘I mean 
Manling probably will hear it and get the 
pool this afternoon. But it won’t make it 
sure at all; just the opposite.” 

**You mean ?”’ the girl asked. 

“To be as conspicuously on deck as pos- 
sible this afternoon, when I hope he’ll get 
it ” 





“Oh, another alibi; and am I to be in 
it?” 

“T was going to ask,” Preston said, 
“that, as more people would notice me if I 
were with you than if I were anywhere 
else, may I have my chair brought around 
beside yours?” 

“‘Of course; then I'll look for you at 
three?” 

“Thank you; at three. But, hello! 
there’s Dunneston going up to the ‘wire- 
I'll find developments!” 

The deck steward had brought around 
Preston’s chair and his ru 
Varris came to her chair a little after three; 
but Preston himself had not yet appeared. 





when Miss | 


Something made her apprehensive and | 
stopped her sensing the pages she turned as | 


she tried to read; she smiled it away, but 
some moments later, when Dunneston 
passed on his measured tramp round the 
deck, she hailed him. 

‘‘T was wondering where that rude cabin- 
mate of yours is,” she said lightly. ‘‘See; 
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ERE’S a July message that is ot 
such profitable furnace-cheer 
that it will interest those now search- 
ing for the cool spots. How would 
YOU like to save big money every 
year on your coal bills? If you are 
building or contemplating a new 
heating equipment for your home 
or properties, there is ONE furnace 
that will add greatest value to them, 
for the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 


Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


If you are a home owner, this saving mus/ appeal to you. If you rent houses to 


others, an Underfeed will enable you to lease them at gilt-edge figures. The Underfeed 
is a modern furnace with all the fire on top. Smoke and gases wasted in other fur- 
naces, must pass through the flames and are consumed and converted into heat. 


Lowest grade slack coal gives as much clean heat as high 
grade anthracite. You SAVE the difference in cost. 

Writing recently to our Nashville, Tenn., agents 
—The Jones & Hopkins Mfg. Co.,—Isaac T. RHEA, the 
Nashville grain man, enthused in this way : 


Illustration shows furnace, 
without casing, cut out, to 
show how coel is forced up 

under fire— which burns on top 


** The Underfeed Furnace you put in for me 
last Fall has exceeded my expectations for 
efficiency. I fired it in October and the cost 
of fuel has only been $30.00. There is no 
dust at all and it is simple in operation. | 
have no hesitancy in recommending The 
Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace to be 
superior to any other hot-air furnace that 
has come under my observation.’’ 


Mr. Rhea added that it cost him more than $100 a 
season for coal during each of the winters he used the 
Topfeed furnace which he discarded for the Underfeed. 
Thousands have experienced the same saving delight of 
which Mr. Rhea writes, and we'd like to send to anyone 
interested a lot of fac-simile testimonials of similar strain 
and our illustrated Underfeed Booklet. 


GRLNILVg 


Heating plans and services of our En- 
gineering Department—FREE. Write 
to-day, giving uname of local dealer with 
whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY 


329 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Dealers ALL Make Money on Our Proposition. 








Special to College Students 


If You Want to Make Money this Summer 


We have a proposition by which, in two months (July and August), vou may 
make more than enough to defray your college expenses for the next year. 
There is no outfit to buv and no catechism which you have to learn, All 
you need is your own gray matter and alittle help from us from time to time, 





This is a Definite Salary Proposition 


The only kind that a college man can afford to consider 











If you will write us, we will gladly explain how we propose to make your next 
college year free from financial worry. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
724 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
























Are You 
Interested 

in Sight- 
seeing Cars? 


Then you will surely want to know 
more about the famous “ Rapid” 
line, built in the largest factory in the 
world, devoted exclusively to this class 
of motor cars. “ Rapid" sight-seeing 
cars are built to carry comfortably 12, 16, 20 
and 25 passengers, and present a handsome and 
impressive appearance. They are operated by 
a light but powerful two-cylinder gasoline engine 
that insures speed and power, with freedom from jar 
and vibrations. Just the thing for hotels, clubs or as 
private investment. Prices from $1,800 to $4,000. 
Write me today for our catalogue which illustrates our 20 
types of commercial motor cars. We make special bodies to 
fit your requirements. Every car guaranteed for one year. 


R. A. HENRY, Sales Manager, 
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“Rapid ’’ 12 Passenger Sight-Seeing Car, 
Price $1,800. 








See our Exhibit at the Jamestown Exhibition and have 
a demonstration. 







RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO., Pontiac, Mich., U.S.A. 












HOSE persons seeking an absolutely safe investment for Dividends or Interest 
payable in July, will find it to their advantage to deposit their money with this 
bank at 4% interest, compounded semi-annually—the rate paid by Cleveland banks 
for over sixty-five years. Send for booklet ‘‘ M” Banking by Mail. 
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CLEVELAND. OHIO THE cCitTvY OF BANKS 
ASSETS OVER FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


Advice and book free. 
Highest references. Best services. 













OUR-BUILDING 


~ UABS Seamless Banded Antwerp Homers | 
are the best breeders. Purchase | PATENTS 
stock direct, save importer’s profit. Five pairs $10; fifty 


pairs $80 ; unbanded birds half price. Write for information, 


prices. Macdaniel, Boite 460—P, Antwerp, Belgium. 











Terms moderate. 








ELGIN 


Era 


The watch by which the hour-to- 
hour progress of this remarkable 
age is timed. 

Used by men of action—women of 
initiative—people who don’t stop. 

An ELGIN WATCH is the favor- 
ite of the punctual—a companion of 
ideal habits. Grades differ—prices 
differ, according to jewels and 
metals. 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN is moderate in price, with 
a fame earned by years of service. 

“The Watch that’s Made 
for the Majority.”’ 

Adjusted to temperature—with 17 
jewels and micrometric regulator. 

ELGINS of equal grade and rea- 
sonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Ul. 














Let us send to you for 10 days free trial 
this“U. S.” AUTOMATIC 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
OUR OFFER: 


We will ship to you express 
prepaid, one U. S. Auto- 
matic Pencil Sharpener. 
You will screw this Ma- 
chine down in your office, 
use it for 10 days, if it 
makes good all of our 
claims for it and is satis- 
factory send us your check 
for $3.50. If it is not 
what you expected, pack 
it up amd ship it back to 
us, express collect. 
Doesn't this prove our 


absolute confidence in the 
Machine? 

Cur claims for the U. 8. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener : 

It saves $70.00 a year 
wherever three Pencil users 
work. 

It cuts off just enough and no more. After a Pencil is sharpened 
you can turn the handle of this Machine all day and it won't cut 
any more from the Pencil. 

It's absolutely simple 29 yd has no parts which can get out of order, 

It doesn’t grind, it cut 

It makes a working “ point” and not a Wasteful “ needle point.” 

Send for our Booklet “‘A Saving Pointer."’ It tells you how to 
stop a heretofore intangible Office Expense leak. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Inc. 
Dept. C, 524 Broadway, New York City 
























Tan biwcoun 
PaTEN 


IMPROVED 
“Lincoln” 
Leather 
Garter 


COMFORT POINTS. 

1 Quickly fastened with patent glove snap. 

2 Being unlined, are cleanest — segeees. 

2 Cling comfortably, but cannot b 

Best cto yp age “noc English Pi skin. 

5 Cut curved to conform to shape o 

6 Ideal for knee drawers and Geeees wear. 

At your dealer's, or post-paid 50c. Initial on support if re- 
quested. Ask for the “ Lincoln” and insist upon getting it. 


THE LOCKHART-MAC BEAN CO., Inc. 


Makers of Lincoln Lisle 50c. Suspenders 






3 SIZES 


Adjustable 
Size 10 
10 to 13 ins. 
Size 12 
12 to 15 ins. 
Size 14 
14 to 17 ins. 








1219 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I gave him permission to have his chair 
moved about here this afternoon; but he 
doesn’t seem to care to occupy it.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Preston?’’ the | 
comprehended. “IT saw him just a mo- 
ment ago. And, really, I know he meant 
to be here. He was being detained quite 
unavoidably, when I saw him,”’ the English- 
man reassured; ‘‘oh, quite unavoidably _ 
quite!”’ 

“But that’s what I was afraid of, Mr. 
Dunneston,” the girl said. “ He was being 
unavoidably detained —how ? 

“They seemed to think he took the pool,” 
the Englishman explained. ‘‘But if he 
did, he slipped it away so quickly they 
couldn’t find i it upon him.” 

‘The pool?” the girlasked. ‘* Youmean 
to-day’s pool? They thought he took it? 
It’s been taken ?”’ she asked rather inconse- 
quently. 

“It’s been taken,” the Englishman re- 
plied. ‘‘But, really, as I said, they have 
nothing to connect him with it —really noth- 
ing more than they had before to connect 
him with that beastly Applestone business.” 

“Then why did they ‘detain’ him, as 
you say?” 

“Oh, you know Close-Stuart just had 
the pool paid to him there before us all in 
the smoking-room, and he put it in a roll in 
his jacket pocket. Bravado, you know; 
American taste; aw—I beg pardon— bad 
taste, I meant; that was all—bad taste. 
And a moment later, when we were all 
crowding out of the smoking-room in the 
stuffy passage they have there, he crowded 
into Mr. Preston, and a moment later, when 
he felt for the pool, itwasgone. I told you 


there was absolutely nothing to connect | 
Preston with it, but that ‘wireless’ report | 


we got this morning, and I told them so; 
and, till we can get the message due now, 
they are going to let matters stand.” 

The Englishman stopped and looked 
down at the chair beside the girl’s. 

‘‘Oh, won’t you sit down?”’ she asked. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘‘I was just 
looking at the rug. Distinctive, isn’t it? 
Is it Mr. Preston’s?”’ 

“Yes; why?” 

‘*T was just thinking it was fortunate he 
had so distinctive a one. I rather fancy it 
will clear him. You see,” he explained, 
**the message we sent for a moment or so 
ago, when I was up in the ‘wireless’ office, 
was for the description of the rugs and 
boxes which were stolen at Southampton. 
The police were to get them for us, and we 
onl the Hibernia to try to get them from 
shore. She wasn’t able to get shore, our 
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you order too Ke 
ieee Havana Seconds be 
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ILL you pay $1.90 for a hundred ‘‘Key- 

West Havana Seconds”’ cigars? The quality 

of tobacco is the same as used in cigars that sell 
over the counter at ‘‘ 
which any cigar dealer would gladly pay you 
5 'ec. apiece. 
trade name for fine leaf tobacco that is too short 
to roll into the high priced cigars. 
make a pretty cigar, but, the quality is there— 
and, after all, 
shorter than 4% 
hand-made and money back if you aren’t elated. 
This is one of my greatest values—to introduce 
method of selling from factory direct to the 


FREE | cn 
smoker at factory prices. 


None sold after July 25 at this price — 


three for a quarter’’ and for 


Made of Key West ‘‘shorts,’’ the 


It dor sn't 


looks. None 


longer — 


you don’t smoke 


inches, some even 





fore July 25th and send me 
with your order the name 
of another man who smokes 
—whom I might interest in 
my way of selling cigars 
direct from factory, Vl to 
send you FREE a box of 


“Old Fashioned 
Havana Smokers” 
for trial —and furthermore 
allow you to order an addi- 
tional 100 Key-West Havana 
Seconds at $1.90 either for 

yourself or for him. 


return 














and not more than 100 to one smoker 


Send $1.90 for 100. 


after a certain quantity of this brand is sold, 
as this price is made just to 


Arortin- Ce Cnn’ 


Make remittance 


Dept. A, 67-69 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK 


References: United States Exchange Bank, Dun and Bradstreets 


I reserve the right, however, 


your order and refund your money 


‘‘oet acquainted,”’ 


payable to Edwin Cigar Co. 














operator says, this morning, but when he | 


gets back after lunch they should have 
something for us. They were using a 
higher potential current when he left.”’ 

“And this rug of Mr. Preston’s?” 

“Ts really quite distinctive, isn’t it? 
It’s most fortunate for him. You see, our 
answer will probably be inconclusive—that 
is, the stolen box and rugs might be any of 
twenty on board, so we really do not ex- 
pect to find out who is Mr. Manling from 
this message. But, at any rate, we can 
show, I believe, that it is not Mr. Preston.”’ 

“‘Thank you,” Preston’s voice broke in. 
“He told you?”’ he asked Miss Varris. ‘‘I 
certainly missed my alibi, didn’t I? But I 
hope I won’t need it much longer. Here 
comes the second officer with the long- 
longed-for ‘wireless.’ I evidently can’t pre- 
vent Mr. Manling from making me have his 
looks; but I certainly don’t see how he can 
make me have the things he took. I’m glad 
this has arrived now, too; it was really 
becoming a bit too much.” 

‘Your rug, Mr. Preston?” the officer 
asked. He compared it carefully with the 
message in his hand. “I believe this is 
quite clear,” he said; “but, to make 
absolutely certain, will you wait for the 
captain? He has gone down with the 
steward to look at your boxes.” 

“Thank you,” 
triumphantly. 

“The captain, sir!”’ 








Preston acknowledged | 


The captain spoke a moment aside | 


cautiously with his second officer. 

“Mr. —er—Preston,”’ he began, facing 
the young American, ‘‘really, I personally 
regret exceedingly that I must act upon 
these advices. Really, I so admire your 
extraordinary audacity and _ simplicity 
through this whole affair, which—but for 
the ‘wireless’—I actually believe you 
might have carried through in the face of 
us all, that I wish I could let you play your 
game out. I regret exceedingly, therefore, 
my necessity for now placing you under 
arrest.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Lyon & Healy CREMONATONE Violins are made under the sunny skies of southern Europe by the foremost hving 
Italian and French Violin-makers, in shops under our exclusive trol 

The CREMONATONE compares very favorally with the best of the old Italian instrun $ 
result is obtained (1) By using the best old Italian woot, warret~ seasoned for snore than 2 century: 


(2) By reproducing the best examples of the work of Stradavari and Guarnerius; 
oil varnish from a recipe undoubtedly the same as that of the old masters; (4) By extending the 
varnishing and drying-out process over a period of from two to five years. 


We are thus able to offer a new i lin of smooth, even tone that becomes s eeter and more flexible with every 
of use. We have long been known e orll’s. leacdin lealers in high-grade Violins r annual sales being fr 
20,000 to 30,000 Viol The CREMONATONI is “the resi It of more than 40 years’ experience and is backed 


ise. 
G1125. A reproduction of the famous King Joseph Guarnerius, of the Hawley coll 
- broad, sweet tone 


ne Ly é lealy 
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By using a soft 


Sold on easy monthly payments, $100. 00: 


Write today for a FREE 
Free Write 
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white, 


Besides thoroughly cleansing the teeth and keeping them 
Sanitol Tooth Powder, on account of its unique 
antiseptic and oxidizing properties, neutralizes decay and 
prevents unhealthy action on the teeth, gums and mouth. 
It is cool and refreshing and keeps the entire mouth 
sweet and wholesome. 
Ask your druggist for Sanitol 

THE SANITOL CHEMICAL 


—== = 


LABORATORY CO., St. Louis 




















——=PATENTS that PROTECT —— 
Our3 books for inventors mailed onreceiptofO6cts stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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RETURNED 
e report as to Patentability. Mlus pn ye 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGION, D. Cc 
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FASHION SAYS 
FANCY BAND 


ON THE HAT 





HOOSE 
your hat 
bandas you 


choose your 
necktie; to please your 
fancv, suit your com- 
plexion or to go with your 
clothes. 

There is only one band that 
lies flat and smooth, that does not 
wrinkle, slip out of place or get baggy 
and loose. 


‘The Wick Adjustable 
| Fancy Hat Band” 


“the band with hooks” (all rights re- 
served). The Wick Band can be ad- 
justed to any hat—straw, panama, 
slouch or telescope. Goes right on over 
the old band. Fits any size hat. 

Any hat can be made a Club or Varsity 
hat by the adjustment of a Wick Band. 

Over nine hundred patterns and combina- 
tions: Club, Fraternitv or College colors; 
stripes, plaids, polka dots, neat gray or new 
black and white effects. 


25c. and 50c. 


at your hatter’s or haberdasher’s—or send 
stamps or cash to us and say what colors 
you waut —or leave it to us and we will send 
you the latest thing, together with our book 
of color combinations. Address Dept. F. 


Wick Narrow Fabric Co., Philadelphia 
Producers of Specialties 































[F you want to know what veal under- 
wear comfort is, try a pair of the 
Scriven Improved Elastic Seam Drawers. 
They have an insertion, constructed on a 
scientific principle, that s¢retches when you 
want it to, that woves every time you move. 
They come in Avee and ful/ lengths, in light 
or heavy weight fabrics with shirts to match, cut 
in regular or coat style. 
Order your exact size from your haberdasher, 
or if he cannot supply you wvite us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 

Our booklet illustrates and describes 
our many styles. It also contains a 
valuable treatise on physical culture for 
the busy business man. It’s Free. 








J. A. SCRIVEN CO., 16 East 15th St., New York 


FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 


OSTAL 


TYPEWRITER 


if you will furnish us with satis- 
factory references, we will ship, 
without deposit of any kind, The 
Postal Typewriter, on 30 days’ trial. 
The Postal is the only real typewriter at a low price. 
Combines universal keyboord, strong manifolding, 
mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing, . 
interchangeable types, prints from ? 
Imperfect alignment im- 
Will stand hard wear. 












ribbon, 
possible. 


Medel No. 5, $3090 
Model No. 3, $259 @ 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 18 Norwalk, Conn. 
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'THE ORATOR OF THE DAY 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


But suddenly these names, these words, 
acquired a meaning; they ceased to be a 
mere chronology; they took on a vast and 
amazing significance. And the faces of the 
old men, in Pennell’s imaginative vision 
now grown young again, glowed with a new 
light, the light, indeed, of the love of a 
great ideal. 

“Vicksburg —Jackson— Brandon Station 
— Germantown ——”’ 

The chairman was old no more, he was 
white-haired no more; Pennell saw him, 
poms and strong; he was leading them up 

eights where flames were leaping—and in 
his face, too, shone that great transfigura- 
tion, that light of the love of a great ideal. 

“Cold Water Ferry—Sanatobia— Hick- 
ahala Creek—Sturgis’ Expedition—Brice’s 
Cross Roads’’—on he went. And then 
Pennell heard —a sinister phrase: 

‘* Prisoners of war : 

The old man told it all simply, unaffect- 
edly; and the other old men in the faded, 
ill-fitting clothes of blue, sitting there in 
the front row, listened as if to an evangel. 
Their interest centred in him, or in what 
he was saying that was common to them 
all; and he seemed to be speaking to them; 
he was not telling the audience what they 
had done; he was not glorifying them or 
himself or their deeds; he spoke of it all, 
indeed, in the spirit of gentle reminiscence. 
Pennell, until that moment when he forgot 
himself, had thought only of his speech, 
with a kind of resentment at this obscura- 
tion of himself as the chief figure and of his 
speech as the principal event of the day; 
he had feared at first that the effect of this 
prolonged interruption, this last catas- 
trophe of a day when things had gone 
wrong, would be to erase that speech from 
his memory and from his —_ 

He felt a hot flush of indignation as he 
realized that this local chairman was all too 
surely occupying the centre of the stage, 





| and he realized, with a kind of despair, 





that the audience was not for him, was not, 
after all, curious about him, or interested in 
him; in some way, by some magic quite 
alien to any powers the humble speaker 
possessed, those people, gathered on this 
rainy, mournful afternoon, had been car- 
ried back forty-five years, when those old 
men, young men then in reality as they 
were now by the magic of imagination, had 
risked all for their ideal, when this town 
had been a quiet village with shaded streets 
and old-fashioned, quaintly-gabled_ build- 
ings, white houses with green shutters 
among the elm trees, and these old women 
were meeting in some old church to make 
“housewives” and scrape lint for the 
se boys.” 

And then Pennell’s speech left him; he 
abandoned it, flung it away with all its 
glowing sentences and fine periods, and, 
strangely enough, he did not care; he was 
even happy in the relief that came to him. 
A change was going on within him; slowly 
his eyes were opening and slowly he was 
beginning to face about, to confront life in 
a new attitude, one he had never dreamed 
of before. Without wholly realizing it, or 
being conscious of it, he began to ask him- 
self what it was that had led these men to all 
these sacrifices, for they had given up home, 
friends, loved ones, comforts all, had flung 
away youth and life itself, had promptly 
made the last great sacrifice. Was it the 
madness, the glory of war, that profound, 
mysterious current moving in the minds of 
vast bodies of men at the same time, that 
impels to deeds of daring and a kind of 
universal hysteria? Was it the glamour of 
flags and uniforms, the stirring music of 
martial bands, the love of strife and con- 
flict, the race-old lust and love of conquest 
—all those peculiar elements that go to 
make up the glory of war? Yes, thought 
Pennell, that was it: the glory of it, and yet 
— what was it this man was saying now ? 

‘But our folks at home suffered more 
than what we did; every house from Lake 
Erie to the Gulf of Mexico was mourning 
the loss of some dear friend.”’ 

The Gulf of Mexico! Then this old man’s 
views were not confined to any mere sec- 
tion; they embraced a nation, as his sym- 

athies did; so that those who had been 
is enemies were included. 

‘‘Some of our neighborhood’’—so he 
went on—‘‘would be at the _ post-office 
every Saturday for the mail, which would 
nearly always bring bad news for somebody. 
Evan Rutter, my brother-in-law, tooka cold 
from which he died. Jackson Ferry died 


of fever. My uncle, Benjamin Will, lay 


a long time in hospital, and was sent home | 
Morris Will, my cousin, met the 
Jonathan Lowry, my brother- | 
My brother | 
John died from exposure and starvation in | 
Edward Ordway was shot and | 
illed at Vicksburg. Matthew Vincent was | 
taken prisoner and never returned to us. | 


to die. 
same fate. 
in-law, died at Vicksburg. 


rison. 


Thomas Doremus died at Memphis. John 
Osgood was sent back sick, and never re- 
covered. Aaron Krieger died at Vicksburg. 
All of these young men were close neigh- 
bors. Some family was getting bad news 
nearly every Saturday night, and the others 
were expecting bad news every time the 
wind blew from the south.” 

Glory? Where was the glory in this? 
No; these men, if they had ever dreamed 
of glory, had been disillusioned; they had 
learned all the sorrow, all the shame, all the 
suffering, all the cruel, senseless waste of 
war. War to them was no dream of glory; 
it was a reality—and Pennell felt a swelling 
in his throat as the revelation came to him 
in a gasp—the reality of the ideal. It was 
an ideal for which they had done all this— 
these old, broken, almost grotesque figures; 
an ideal of unity and liberty and, though he 
did not see the paradox, an ideal of brother- 
hood. In their day they saw wrongs to be 
righted, and they did not stand paltering; 
they did not hesitate, nor equivocate; 
they got up and righted them. They saw 
clearly—perhaps because the conditions 
presented it clearly—the injustice and the 
denial of equality in the land; they saw 
special privilege, democracy’s old foe, in 
one of the many hideous shapes it had 
assumed, and they rushed at it to strike it 
down. They did it crudely, and perhaps 
cruelly, but—they did it. 

And now the years had 
of those men had gone. These few, and a 
few others like them, were gathered here 
on this day and in other towns and in other 
assemblies like this all over the land—a 
few, and only a few, all of them old, many 
of them poor, broken, and not always 
remembered for what they had done. And 
soon they would pass away like their 
comrades, and leave only the fading mem- 
ory behind. Their work was done. 

Outside the rain had ceased to fall, but 
from the drenched foliage of the trees the 
water dripped mournfully. Now and then 
a heavy bough dashed against a window. 

And Pennell thought rapidly, in a kind of 
incandescent concentration: What of the 
wrongs of his day? What of the forms in 
which special privilege, the hereditary foe 
of humanity and of brotherhood, now 
masked itself? What had he, Pennell, ever 
done? What risks had he run, what sac- 
rifices had he made, what criticism had he 
braved, what comforts, what hopes had he 


given up to enter the lists in this old war? | 
These old men, to be sure, thought that | 
when their work was done the whole task | 


was finished, and they were entitled to 
think that—they, who had borne their 
part in their day. But their war was not 
the whole war, it was but a battle in that 
long war that goes on from age to age, the 
long war humanity was waging for its own 
protection and its own preservation. The 
war was not yet over, nor would it be over 
for ages yet to come; in other forms, in 
other phases, it must still be waged, that 
ons hence humanity in all its glory might 
ultimately realize itself. 

These thoughts flashed through Pennell’s 
consciousness: Would he dare? Could he 
have done with his clever, careful, pre- 
meditated utterances? Could he break his 
dependence on the strong, the powerful, 


and come out boldly on the side of the | 


weak and the helpless? Could he, counting 
the cost, pay the debt the strong owe the 
weak? It would mean unpopularity, it 
would mean the abuse and vilification of 
foes, and the misunderstanding of friends; 
it would mean his practice, api his 
dream of wealth and position, his ease, his 
comfort—could he do it? Could he dare, 
as these men, in their day and in like cir- 
cumstances, had dared ? 

‘‘But I see,’’ said the old chairman, ‘‘ that 
I have talked too long. I didn’t mean to; 
I had no-idea—we old fellows, once we get 
goin’, don’t know when to stop. But you 
can bear with us. I now have the pleasure 
of introducing to you’’—he glanced quickly 
at a little card he had deftly drawn from 
his coat pocket—‘‘ Mr. J. Augustus Pennell, 
who will deliver the oration of the day.” 


assed and most | 


Jaly 6, 1907 
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A POCKET 
BROWNIE. 


The New No. 2 Folding. 


An easy fit for the coat pocket. 
Meniscus lens, Pocket Automatic 


Shutter with iris diaphragm, Auto- 
matic focusing lock, Reversible 
finder, Two tripod sockets. Uses 
Kodak N. C. film daylight loading 
6 exposure cartridges. 

Perfect in mechanical and optical 
detail. 
carefully tested. 


Pictures 2'4 x 344. Price $5. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 


Handsomely finished and 


1907 Brownie Rook at the 
dealers or by mail. 
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ge fy our shaving brush? Do the bristles 
Ag come out over your face? If so, your 
— brush has been the main cause of all that 
irritationand soreness you feelaftershaving. 
Vhrow it away and get a practica/ brush. 


“Rubberset” 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


are practical brushes, ‘Their bristles can't 
come out, ‘They are set in Hard Rubber— 
proven by test to be the oniy brush-setting 
made that can stand the action of hot 
water. That's why the “ Rubberset”’ is 
the best brush made. Just remember 
your face and get a “ Rubberset.”” Beware 
of imitations. Look for trade-mark. 
Sen&@fur handsome booklet showing 
many styles from 25 cents up to $6.00. 
Sold by leading dealers or sent by us 
on receipt of price. 


RUBBERSET BRUSH COMPANY 
63 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 








20 Fine “Shines” —I€c 


Generous Trial Offer ~~] 
to Prove the Quality of 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 


Send dime and dealer's name today 
for handsome Opal Glass Box (with 
1 metal screw top) filled with this won- 
derful new shoe polish, Shee Cream 
gives quick, lasting and brilliant 
lustre to all fine black leathers. Made from pure wax, con- 
taining oil—NO ACIDS or Turpentine. Preserves the leather. 
Makes shoes soft, pliable, comfortable. Does not rub off or 
soil the garments. Thebest shoe polish in the finest, handiest 
package on the market. Your dime back if not as good as we say. 
Regular size (enough for 80 shines) 25 cents. 

The American Shoe Polish Co., 216 No. Franklin St., Chicago 
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STEEL SWINGS 


Every part a spring. Room for 9. Richly 
ornamented. Noiseless Fine Canopy. 
First each town at WHOLESALE. 
Finest motion in the world. Write quick. 
D. H. BAUSMAN, Bausman, Pa. 

\. 10 Post Street (Lancaster Co.) 































TIGHT FITTING UNDERWEAR OF ANY 








ARE 


WARMTH. 


LOOSE-FITTING LOOSE=-FITTING 


COAT-CUT UNDERSHIRTS 


AND 


MATERIAL CREATES UNNATURAL __ 






COAT-CUT UNDERSHIRTS 


AND 


KNEE-LENGTH DRAWERS 
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KNEE-LENGTH DRAWERS 


AFFORD ABSOLUTE FREEDOM OF 

MOTION AND PERMIT REFRESHING 

AIR TO REACH THE PORES: 

50c., $1.00 ANDdD-: $1.50 
A GARMENT./ 
























NONE ARE AS GOOD AS B. V-. D. GARMENTS. THEY BEAR 
THIS LABEL. 


} MADE FOR THE } 
i } ; 


B.V. Die 


BEST RETAIL TRADE } 


_ LOOK FOR. THE LABEL. IT 1S YOUR PROTECTION. 


THE B. V. D. LABEL IS A GUARANTEE OF CORRECTLY CUT, WELL MADE, 
PERFECT FITTING UNDERGARMENTS. 


7 ILLUSTRATED SEVEN-COLOR BOOKLET "'A DESCRIPTIVE OF B. V. D. UNDERWEAR SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 
\ 


ERLANGER BROTHERS, WORTH AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK. 
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DO NOT ACCEPT FROM YOUR DEALER. IMITATIONS OF B. V. D. UNDERWEAR. 
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About Shredded Wheat 


She will say: “A Shredded Wheat Biscuit, heated in an oven 
and eaten with hot milk every morning, keeps the children healthy 
and strong and supplies me with all the energy needed for a day’s work.” 


Ask the Chef: 


He will say that he can make hundreds of wholesome, nourishing and 
appetizing “dishes” out of Shredded Wheat. 


You do not have to be a chef to enjoy Shredded Wheat Biscuit. It is ready-cooked, 
ready-to-serve. Delicious for breakfast or for any meal in combination with fruits, creamed 
meats or vegetables. Contains all the muscle-making, brain-building elements in the whole 
wheat grain, made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. 

An ideal summer food—not so heating as corn or oats; contains more nutriment and is 
more easily digested. 


A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT will supply the energy for work or play. 

TRISCUIT is the same as the biscuit except that it is compressed into a wafer. Jt is é 
used as a Toast with butter, cheese or marmalades. It is an ideal food for flat-dwellers, i 
light housekeepers, campers, for picnics, for excursions on land or at sea. . 


> THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 7 











